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INDIANAPOLIS CHURCH 
TO HAVE LARGE ORGAN 


THREE-MANUAL BY KIMBALL 


Chicago Builder Installing Instrument 
in Zion Evangelical, of Which 
Dale Young Is Organist — 
Resources Are Shown. 


organ of more than 
forty sets of pipes, built by the W. W. 
Kimball Company, Chicago, is being in- 
stalled in Zion Evangelical Church, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. The specifications were 
drawn up by the Kimball staff in consul- 
tation with Dale Young, organist of the 
church and a member of the faculty of 
the Jordan School of Music, Indianapolis. 

This organ will have a drawknob con- 
sole, with a remote control combination 
machine. There are twenty-four couplers 
and forty combination pistons. 

Formal dedication of the organ will 
take place the latter part of September 
and a special recital for the A.G.O. In- 
diana Chapter is to be given later. 

The following stop specification shows 
the resources of the new instrument: 

GREAT ORGAN. 

Spitzflite, 16 ft., 61 pipes. 

Diapason I, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

Diapason II, 8 ft., 61 pipes 

Harmonic Flute, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

Gemshorn, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

Octave, 4 ft., 61 pipes. 

Flute Harmonique, 4 ft., 61 pipes. 

Octave Quint, 2% ft., 61 pipes. 

Super Octave, 2 ft., 61 pipes. 

Fourniture, 4 ranks, 244 pipes. 

Trumpet (from Choir), 8 ft., 61 notes. 

Chimes (from Choir), 25 notes. 

Harp (from Choir). 

Celesta (from Choir). 

SWELL ORGAN. 

Echo Lieblich, 16 ft., 73 pipes. 

Geigen Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Rohrfléte, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Salicional, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Voix Celeste, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Erzihler, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Erziahler Celeste, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

Octave Geigen, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 

Traverse Flute, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 

Twelfth, 2%, ft., 61 pipes. 

Fifteenth, 2 ft., 61 pipes. 

Plein Jeu, 3 ranks, 183 pipes. 

Contra Fagotto, 16 ft., 73 pipes. 

Trompette, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Oboe, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Vox Humana, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

Clarion, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 

Harp (from Choir). 

Celesta (from Choir). 

CHOIR ORGAN. 

English Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Concert Flute, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Dulciana, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Unda Maris, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

Lieblich Flite, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 

Nasat, 2% ft., 61 pipes. 

Trumpet, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

French Horn, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

English Horn, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Clarinet, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Chimes, 8 ft., 25 tubular bells, 

Harp, 49 bars. 

Celesta (from Harp). 

PEDAL ORGAN. 

Acoustic Bass, 32 ft., resultant. 

Open Diapason, 16 ft., 32 pipes. 

Violone, 16 ft., 32 pipes. 

Bourdon, 16 ft., 32 pipes. 

Spitzfléte (from Great), 

Echo Lieblich (from Swell), 
notes. 

Principal, 8 ft., 

‘Cello (extension 
pipes. 

Flute (extension Bourdon), 8 
pipes. 

Spitzflite (from Great), 8 ft., 32 notes 4 

Stillgedeckt (from Swell), 8 ft., 
notes. 

Super Octave, 4 ft., 32 pipes. 

Flute (extension Bourdon), 4 
pipes. 

Trombone (extension Trumpet), 
12 pipes. 

Contra Fagotto (from Swell), 
notes. 

Trumpet (from Choir), 

Clarion (from Choir), 

Chimes (from Choir), 


A three-manual 


16 ft., 32 notes. 
16 ft., 32 


32 pipes. 


Violone), 8 ft., 


ft., 12 


tt., 12 
16 ft. 
16 ft., 32 
8 ft., 32 notes. 


4 ft., 32 notes, 
25 notes. 

















Reading from left to right, 
at Tanglewood are: G. Donald Harrison, 
Power Biggs, who has 


NEW MASSES AND OTHER 

WORKS BY YON TO BE HEARD 

Pietro Yon, concert oxmnaiie’ and music 
director of St. Patrick's Cathedral, left 
New York Aug. 7 for a vacation trip 
through the Great Lakes, to be supple- 
mented by a rest period in Vermont. He 
was accompanied by his sister and son. 
Mr. Yon has been busy completing new 
works for publication. The first bears 
the title “Funeral Mass and Absolution,” 
for three equal voices, unaccompanied. It 
is inscribed to his father as a “perpetual 
souvenir of love and veneration.” It will 
be sung for the first time Sept. 4 in St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral at the anniversary 
mass for the late Cardinal Hayes. An- 
other mass, ‘Pauper et Humilis,” for 
four mixed voices, unaccompanied, in 
honor of St. Francis of Assisi, inscribed 
to Archbishop Spellman of New York, 
will be performed at St. Patrick’s and 
by other choirs. McLaughlin & Reilly of 
Boston are the publishers of a “Te Deum 
Laudamus” by Mr. Yon for mixed choir, 
soli, organ and orchestra, inscribed to 
Pope Pius XII. It has been performed 
several times, recently at the enthrone- 
ment of Archbishop Spellman, with Mar- 
tinelli and Thomas as soloists. Mr. Yon 
has completed a “Missa Eucharistica” for 
quartet, organ and orchestra, w ritten for 
the Eucharistic Congress of 1941, to be 
held in St. Paul, Minn., and inscribed to 
his personal friend, Archbishop Murray. 
Other new compositions are: “De Pro- 
fundis,” for eight-part male chorus; 
“Pater Noster,” for solo and chorus, and 
three songs—“Lament,” “Memory” and 
“Inconstancy”—which were introduced 
last spring by Doris Doe of the Metro- 
politan at a testimonial reception to Mr. 
Yon held by the Casa Italiana of Colum- 
bia University. 
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MAITLAND TO MARK HOLLINS 
BIRTHDAY AT GREAT ORGAN 


In honor of Dr. Alfred Hollins and in 
observance of his seventy-fifth birthday, 
which falls on Sept. 11, a recital of his 
compositions will be played at noon on 
that day by Dr. Rollo F. Maitland as 
guest organist at the great Wanamaker 
organ in Philadelphia. The following 
numbers will make up the program : Con- 
cert Overture in C major; “Benediction 
Nuptiale’’; “Song of Sunshine”; Andante 
in D; Spring Song; Concert Toccata in 


B flat. 
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the men inspecting the new 
designer and builder of the instrument; E. 
been playing at the 
ductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


Subscription $1.50 a Year—15 


Cents a Copy 
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Aeolian-Skinner instrument 


festival, and Serge Koussevitzky, con- 





~ HAROLD H. BARKER IS DEAD; 
STRICKEN IN ALTOONA, PA. 

Harold H. Barker, organist of Grace 
Methodist Church, Harrisburg, Pa., died 
suddenly Aug. 2 in Altoona, Pa., as the 
result of an attack of asthma. He was 
39 years old. Mr. Barker had held the 
Harrisburg position since February of 
this year and previously for nine years 
was organist and choirmaster of the First 
Methodist Church of Altoona, where he 
continued to make his home. 

Mr. Barker, a graduate of Combs Con- 
servatory, Philadelphia, enjoyed a varied 
musical experience. For several years he 
was concertmeister and assistant conduc- 
tor of the Trenton, N. J., Symphony 
Orchestra. Later he organized and di- 
rected the Altoona Symphony Orchestra. 
He also founded and conducted from its 
inception the Altoona Vesper Choir, a 
community chorus of sixty-five voices. 
His organ work in recent years was with 
Arthur B. Jennings and Dr. Marshall 

3idwell in Pittsburgh. 

Dividing his time between Harrisburg 
and Altoona, Mr. Barker continued to 
train the choirs of the Second Lutheran 
Church and the Broad Avenue Presbyte- 
rian Church in Altoona, also continuing 
his directorship of the Barker School of 
Music, which he established in 1922 with 
his father, the late Joseph S. Barker. 

Mr. Barker is survived by his widow, 
his mother and a brother. 

The Harrisburg Chapter, A.G.O., of 
which he was a member, will hold a 
memorial service in Grace Church at Har- 
risburg on the evening of Sept. 9. 
CHICAGO HOTEL THIEVES ROB 

DEVEREAUXS OF BELONGINGS 


The last time that Eugene Devereaux 
journeyed up to Chicago from the land 
of plenty in Iowa he fell among thieves, 
who robbed him of his belongings and 
thus far have escaped detection. Mr. 
Devereaux, accompanied by Mrs. Dever- 
eaux, came in from Cornell College at 
Mount Vernon and Mr. Devereaux played 
one of the summer recitals at ig 9 
Chapel, University of Chicago, July 
After the performance they returned ee 
their room at the Planters’ Hotel to find 
that the room had been stripped of all 
valuables, including their baggage, cloth- 
ing and jewelry. The loss reaches several 
hundred dollars. The thief or thieves 
entered by way of the fire escape. 


NEW ENGLAND FORCES 
GATHER IN PORTLAND 


ENJOY HIGH- GRADE PROGRAM 


‘Recitalists of National Fame and 
Papers on Topics that Interest 
the Organist Mark Regional 
Convention of A.G.O. 


New England organists and others 
from Eastern states spent’ a profitable 
and enjoyable three days in the resort 
center of Portland, Maine, attending the 
biennial regional convention of East coast 
chapters of the American Guild of Or- 
ganists Aug. 20 to 22. The character of 
the recitals, the fame of the recitalists, 
and likewise the interesting topics dis- 
cussed by authorities on subjects that 
claim the attention of all progressive or- 
ganists, made the meeting one of the 
calibre of national conventions. Under 
the guidance of Dean Alfred Brinkler of 
the Maine Chapter and his adjutants the 
arrangements were declared perfect and 
the variety of the program made it palat- 
able and interesting throughout. 

> > 

Registration for the convention opened 
at 10 a. m. Aug. 20 at the Eastland Hotel. 
Members from the several New Eng- 
land chapters as well as members from 
other parts of the country had arrived 
for the opening of the second regional 
convention. 

Promptly at 2 Dean Brinkler of the 
Portland Chapter opened the convention 
by introducing the chairman of the city 
council, Harry E. Martin, who spoke 
briefly of Portland’s musical tradition and 
extended greetings. Dean Brinkler then 
introduced Virgil McGorrill, president of 
the Chamber of Commerce, who also 
spoke a few words of welcome. 

This was followed by an excellent re- 
cital by Josephine V. Kendrick of the 
Hartford Chapter. The large memorial 
organ sounded to fine advantage and the 
program maintained the interest of a 
large audience throughout. 

Miss Kendrick’s program consisted of 
the following compositions : Chorale in 
A minor, Franck; “Chant de Mai,” Jon- 
gen; “In Summer,” Stebbins; Toccata, 
oy X and Fugue in C, Bach; Antiphon 
No. 3, “I Am Black but Comely,” Dupré ; 
Antiphon No. 1, “While the King Sitteth 
at His Table,” Dupré: Finale, Franck. 

+ > 


At the conclusion of the recital the 
organists assembled in the city hall to 
hear a paper by George W. Stanley, Jr., 
of the Rhode Island Chapter on the sub- 
ject “Some Related Problems in Modern- 
izing the Organ.” Mr. Stanley’s excel- 
lent address related chiefly to the prob- 
lems encountered in the revamping and 
modernizing of old organs to conform to 
presentday trends. Mr. Stanley gave a 
practical illustration of a rebuild under 
way and explained the reasons for many 
of the changes involved. 

Tuesday evening the 
— continued with a 

Cathedral Church of St. 
3ozyan, organist at Yale University, 
representing the New Haven Chapter. 
Mr. Bozyan chose a program of pre-Bach, 
Bach and Handel works and a group 
of modern French composers. The fine 
Skinner organ at the cathedral was quite 
ample in resource for the varied demands 
presented by such a recital and Mr. Boz- 
yan’s playing was of the highest order. 
The program was as follows: Allemande 
(“Tabulatura Nova”), Scheidt; Two 
Fugues, Pachelbel; Chorale Prelude, 
“Aus tiefer Noth,” Bach; Fifth Concerto, 
Handel ; “Epitaphe,” Vierne; “Prudentes 
Virgines,” Chausson; “Les Mages,” Mes- 
siaen; “Dieu Parmi Nous,” Messiaen. 

> > 

An early start was demanded Wednes- 
day by the full program for the day and 
the organists departed for Bowdoin Col- 
lege by bus and private automobile soon 
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after 8 o’clock. Arriving before the re- 
cital, they had an opportunity to visit the 
art gallery and see the famous Peary 
North Pole exhibit in-the library of the 
college. A few of the group visited the 
bell tower and, at a signal from the old 
bell, rung by an enthusiastic organist, the 
convention assembled in the historic 
chapel. 

Dean Brinkler spoke briefly in praise of 
the wonderful weather which had done 
so much to assure the success of the con- 
vention thus far and introduced President 
Kenneth C. M. Sills of Bowdoin College. 

A fine recital by Elizabeth R. Shufelt, 
A.A.G.O., of the Vermont-New Hamp- 
shire Chapter opened the program for 
the day and illustrated in a brief group 
of four compositions many features of 
the chapel organ, an Austin and the gift 
of Cyrus H. K. Curtis. The program 
was received enthusiastically by the as- 
sembled convention and many expressed 
their appreciation to Mrs. Shufelt, who 
played: Chorale Prelude, “Alle Menschen 
miissen sterben,” Bach; Prelude in E 
minor, Bach; Canon in B minor, Schu- 
mann; Trumpet Voluntary, Purcell. 

From Brunswick the visitors went to 
SS. Peter and Paul Church in Lewiston 
for the recital by Dr. Charles M. Cour- 
boin. Upon entering the great church the 
organ was playing softly a prelude of Dr. 
Courboin’s own selection which served 
as a fitting opening to the program. A 
word of greeting to the convention was 
voiced by Father Drouin, the rector. 
Then came one of the high spots of the 
whole convention—a splendid program 
which held the interest of the assembled 
group. Dr. Courboin played: Trumpet 
Tune and Aria, Purcell; Chorale Prelude, 
“Fervent Is My Longing,” Bach; Sere- 
nade, Edwin Grasse; Prelude and Fugue 
in A minor, Bach; Cantabile, Cesar 
Franck ; Pastorale, Cesar Franck; 
“Abendlied,” Schumann; Toccata, Fifth 
Symphony, Widor. 

Returning to Portland, luncheon was 
served at the Eastland Hotel. 

o> > 

In the city auditorium at 2:30 the re- 
cital of the afternoon was played by Dr. 
Francis W. Snow of the Massachusetts 
Chapter. Dr. Snow gave a brilliant per- 
formance, including several contemporary 
works and several of the greater Bach 
compositions. Two items which stood out 
in the reviewer’s mind were the fine pre- 
lude for Easter, “Pascha Nostrum,” by 
Everett Titcomb, the speaker of the day, 
and the seldom-played Intermezzo from 
the First Symphony of Widor. Here Dr. 
Snow displayed a virtuoso style combined 
with artistic registration. The brilliant 
Toccata, “Lord Jesus, Turn Thou to Us,” 
brought the program to a close. 

Dr. Snow’s offerings were the follow- 
ing: Three Easter Preludes, “O Filii et 
Filiae,” Farnam; “Pascha Nostrum,” Tit- 
comb, and “Jesus Christ Is Risen Today,” 
Snow; Fantasie, “Sleepers, Wake” and 
Toccata in F, Bach; Intermezzo from 
Symphony 1, Widor; Fantasy, Karg- 
Elert; “Priére,” Jongen; “Lord Jesus, 
Turn Thou to Us,” Karg-Elert. 

During a brief recess Dean Brinkler 
spoke briefly, congratulating the conven- 
tion on the fact that the program had 
run on time—a feature not always noted 
at conventions. He then introduced Dean 
Homer Humphrey of the Massachusetts 
Chapter, who presented his friend and 
associate, Everett Titcomb. 

Mr. Titcomb spoke on “The Place of 
Choirs and Choral Music in Worship” 
and emphasized many points which are 
of utmost importance to organists engag- 
ing in church work. He made clear that 
churches are not concert halls and that 
the music is an aid to worship rather than 
the fundamental objective. 2 

The dinner for deans, regents, sub- 
deans and secretaries was held at the 
Eastland Hotel following the paper by 
Mr. Titcomb. Dean Brinkler of the Maine 
Chapter presided and a brief word of 
greeting was heard from the various 
chapters represented. 

The recital of the evening presented 
Miss Louise Winsor of the Rhode Island 
Chapter at the Cathedral Church of St. 
Luke. Miss Winsor’s program ranged 
from Buxtehude and Bach to the modern 
French school and included an interesting 
“Invocation” by Dr. Francis W. Snow, 
the recitalist of the afternoon. The pro- 
gram concluded with a fine reading of 
three sections from the Second Symphony 
of Vierne. Miss Winsor’s list of offer- 
ings included: Prelude, Fugue and Cha- 
conne, Buxtehude; “Soeur Monique,” 
Couperin; “Benedictus,” Couperin; Pre- 
lude, Fugue and Variation, Franck; Pre- 


lude and Fugue in D, Bach; Scherzo, 

Gigout; “Invocation,” Snow; ‘Symphony 

2 (Cantabile, Scherzo, Allegro), Vierne. 
> > 


Thursday morning the convention as- 
sembled at the Chamber of Commerce 
auditorium, where a program of speakers 
and a business meeting had been arranged. 
John Fay, sub-dean of the Maine Chap- 
ter, presided and Mrs. Ethel S. Tracy, 
dean of the Hartford Chapter, presented 
the first speaker, Lyman Bradford Bun- 
nell of the Hartford group. Mr. Bunnell 
had chosen as his subject the problems 
relating to “Choir Organization” and gave 
the results of his own experience as well 
as valuable suggestions for the planning 
of a successful choir program. He pointed 
out the value of such a complete program 
in the average church and declared that 
the children in any church can provide 
valuable help in the musical field. Also 
included were several hints for the con- 
duct of rehearsals and the preparing of a 
schedule of activity for the various musi- 
cal organizations. 

A short business meeting was held. 
Plans for a convention in 1942 were dis- 
cussed and an invitation from the Hart- 
ford Chapter was received. On motion 
of George W. Stanley, former dean of 
the Rhode Island group, Dean Homer 
Humphrey of the Massachusetts Chapter 
read a resolution extending the thanks 
and compliments of the assembled conven- 
tion to the Maine Chapter and this reso- 
lution was adopted. Dean Brinkler made 
a brief response and told something of 
the problems relating to the planning and 
carrying out of the program. 

In the absence of Professor Hugh 
Llewellyn Smith of New Haven, because 
of illness, Dean Brinkler presented George 
Faxon of Boston in the capacity of a 
“pinch-hitter.” Mr. Faxon read a paper, 
delivered recently at the Wellesley Con- 
ference on “Church Bells and Carillons” 
and mentioned something of the history 
of bells and their use in modern times. 
He concluded his talk with a recital of a 
few little-known legends relating to bells 
in the English Church. 

At 2:30 in the afternoon the closing 
recital of the convention was played at 
the City Hall auditorium by Dr. Alexan- 
der McCurdy. A large audience was on 
hand and the program, including one 
encore, “The Legend of the Mountain,” by 
Karg-Elert, was broadcast by station 
WGAN. An ovation greeted Dr. Mc- 
Curdy at the conclusion of his program 
and he was compelled to add three en- 
cores. Dr. McCurdy’s handling of the 
large memorial organ was truly remark- 
able and his choice of tone coloring left 
nothing to be desired. It was a fitting 
conclusion to so splendid a program and 
to a series of unusual organ recitals. 

Dr. McCurdy’s set program was made 
up as follows: Prelude and Fugue in E 
minor, Bach; Chorale Preludes, “Hark, 
a Voice Saith ‘All Are Mortal,’” “Our 
Father Who Art in Heaven” and “O God, 
Have Mercy,” Bach; Prelude and Fugue 
in A minor, Bach; Scherzetto, Vierne; 
Chorale Preludes, “A Rose Breaks into 


Rloom” and “O World, I E’en Must 
Leave Thee,” Brahms ; “Sunrise,” from 
“Hours in Burgundy,” Jacob ; “Romance 


Bonnet; “The Tumult in 
(Passion Symphony), 
Communion, Richard 
Arthur Eger- 


sans Paroles,” 
the Praetorium” 
de Maleingreau; 
Purvis; “Veni Emmanuel,” 
ton. 

~~ 

Thursday evening the convention closed 
with the banquet in the Eastland Hotel. 
Following the dinner Dean Brinkler read 
greetings from the Buffalo Chapter and 
from Reginald L. McAll of the Hymn 
Society of America. Dean Brinkler then 
called on the visiting deans represented 
in the convention for a word and pre- 
sented Samuel A. Baldwin, from head- 
quarters in New York. 

Mr. Baldwin suggested that the degree 
of “master of organ builders” be con- 
ferred on Ernest M. Skinner in introduc- 
ing that gentleman as the speaker of the 
evening. Mr. Skinner told reminiscences 
of many famous organists and others 
whom he had met in his career. He then 
spoke of some new stops he had designed, 
including a small-scale diapason and a 
pedal gemshorn. The speaker expressed 
the wish that a guild similar to the A.G. 
O. might be formed among the builders 
of organs. He suggested facetiously to 
those who advocated a return to organs 
of a period long ago and to the tracker 
action that they push their own automo- 
biles. He also suggested to the organists 
that at least one American composer be 
represented in every recital. 


NEW ORGAN IS PLAYED 
AT BERKSHIRE FESTIVAL 


E. POWER BIGGS AT CONSOLE 





Instrument of Baroque Type Heard at 
Tanglewood with Boston Symphony 
Orchestra and in Recitals— 
Aeolian-Skinner Work. 





The organ designed by G. Donald 
Harrison and built by the. Aeolian-Skin- 
ner Company for the new Berkshire 
Music Center at Tanglewood, home of the 
Berkshire Symphonic Festival, was used 
for the first time at the opening exercises 
of the festival July 8, with E. Power 
Biggs of Cambridge, Mass., at the con- 
sole. This organ, previously mentioned 
in Tue Diapason, is of the Baroque 
type, and has made a deep impression on 
those who have heard it. Mr. Biggs gave 
recitals July 16 a 31 and played the 
following program 

July . <ene No. 2, inB flat, Han- 
del; “Sheep May Safely Graze,” Bach; 
Toccata and Fugue in D minor, Bach: 
Miscellaneous Chorale Preludes, Bach; 
Fantasy and Fugue in G minor, Bach. 

July 31—Concerto in A minor, Vivaldi; 
“Behold, a Rose Breaks into Bloom,” 
Brahms; Sonata in C minor, Reubke; 
Sonata No. 3 (first performance), Hinde- 
mith; Passacaglia and Fugue in C minor, 
Bach. 

The organ was an attraction not only 
as a solo instrument, but with the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, under Serge 
Koussevitzky, which gave nine concerts 
at Tanglewood in August. It was used 
also in the Bach B minor Mass with 
orchestra, the orchestral arrangement of 
the Bach Passacaglia, and other works. 

Tanglewood, the extensive estate which 
Mrs. Gorham Brooks has presented to the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, holds ar- 
tistic associations as well as natural 
beauty. Emerson, Holmes, Melville and 
Hawthorne were frequent guests of the 
Tappan family, the former owners, when 
the Berkshires were the autumn meeting- 
place of eminent American writers. The 
estate was given its name because it was 
in the little red house (on the site now 
marked by a tablet) that Hawthorne first 
told his “Tanglewood Tales” and wrote 
“The House of the Seven Gables.” The 
spacious grounds extend from Lenox to 
the shore of Lake Mahkeenac in Stock- 
bridge, Mass. 

The interesting stoplist of the Tangle- 
wood organ is herewith presented: 

GREAT ORGAN. 

Quintaten, 16 ft., 61 pipes. 

Principal, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

Spitzfléte, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

Principal, 4 ft., 61 pipes. 

Rohrfléte, 4 ft., 61 pipes. 

Quint, 23% ft., 61 pipes. 

Super Octave, 2 ft., 61 pipes. 
Fourniture, 3 to 5 ranks, 285 pipes. 
POSITIV ORGAN. 

Nason Flute, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

Koppel Flite, 4 ft., 61 pipes. 

Nazard, 2% ft., 61 pipes. 

Nachthorn, 2 ft., 61 pipes. 

Tierce, 1% ft., 61 pipes. 

Italian Principal, 1 ft., 61 pipes. 

Cymbel, 3 ranks, 183 pipes. 

Enclosed: 

English Salicional, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

Gedeckt, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

Gemshorn, 4 ft., 61 pipes. 

Trompette, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

PEDAL ORGAN. 

Geigen Principal, 16 ft., 32 pipes. 

Salicional (extension of 8-ft. Salicional 
enclosed), 16 ft., 12 pipes. 

Quintaten (Great), 16 ft. 

Spitzprincipal, 8 ft., 32 pipes. 

Nachthorn, 4 ft., 32 pipes. 

Mixture, 4 ranks, 128 pipes. 

Bombarde (low CCCC), 32 ft., 1 pipe. 

Posaune, 16 ft., 32 pipes. 

The couplers are all in the form of 
drawstops. There are four combination 
pistons to each division and four general 
combination pistons. 

The organ follows very closely along 
the lines of that in the Germanic Museum 
at Cambridge, Mass., except that a small 
enclosed section is incorporated to add to 
the general flexibility of the instrument 
as a whole. This section, by means of 
the unison release, can be disconnected 
entirely from the manuals, and by means 
of the enclosed positiv to pedal 8-ft. and 
4-ft. be used to augment the pedal section 
for the playing of classical literature. 
In other words, the enclosed section is 
really a floating division. There was a 
definite limit on the size of the organ, so 
that the enclosed section was arranged in 
the manner described so as to make up 





IN THIS MONTH’S ISSUE 


New England chapters of the 
A.G.O. hold successful regional con- 
vention in Portland, Maine, and visi- 
tors enjoy excellent program. 

Seth Bingham lists and annotates 
organ music suitable for church serv- 
ices that is seldom heard. 

Mrs. Isabel Pearson Fuller, promi- 
nent organist of Bethlehem, Pa., died 
July 30 at her summer home in the 
Pocono Mountains. 

New organ designed by G. Don- 
ald Harrison for the Berkshire Music 
Festival is played by E. Power Biggs 
in connection with Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra concerts. 

Among new organs the specifica- 
tions of which are presented are a 
three-manual by Kimball for Zion 
Evangelical Church, Indianapolis, 
and a Moller for St. Mark’s Re- 
formed Church at Reading, Pa. 
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for some of the omissions from the pedal 
organ which exist in the Germanic 
scheme. One of the enclosed stops, the 
English salicional, has been extended 
downward to form a soft 16-ft. string on 
the pedal, which was considered desirable 
when the instrument is used with orches- 
tra. The 32-ft. reed has one pipe only, 
the low C, which is required in certain 
orchestral works. A similar pipe was 
added to the organ in Symphony Hall, 
Boston, some years a ago. 


RECITALISTS FO FOR R SEPTEMBER 
AT NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR 


Guest recitalists at the Temple of Re- 
ligion, New York World’s Fair, for Sep- 
tember are announced as follows: 

Sunday, Sept. 1, 6:30 p. m—Mary 
Louise Wright. 


Friday, Sept. 13, 4:30 p. m—Viola 
Lang. 

Saturday, Sept. 14, 5 p. m—Ruth 
Harsha. 


Saturday, Sept. 21, 4:30 p. m—Kenneth 
Goodman. 

Sunday, Sept. 22, 6:30 p. m—Julian R. 
Williams. 

Sunday, Sept. 29, 6:30 p. m.—Catharine 
Crozier. 

Miss Wright’s program Sept. 1 will in- 
clude: Intermezzo, Mascagni; “Thy 
Will Be Done,” Karg-Elert; American 
Indian Fantasie, Skilton; Canzonetta, 
Wood; Passacaglia and Fugue, Wright; 
Toccata, Fifth Symphony, Widor; Alle- 
gro, Sonata in G, Bach; “O Sacred Head 
Now Wounded,” Bach; Toccata in F, 
Bach. 

Miss Lang’s program Sept. 13 is to be 
as follows: Allegro assai Vivace, First 
Sonata, Mendelssohn; Tenth Concerto 
(Adagio, Allegro, Aria), Handel; Alle- 
gretto, Clerambault ; Toccata in F, Bach; 
Allegro Cantabile, Fifth Symphony, Wi- 
dor; Finale, First Symphony, Guilmant. 

Mr. Goodman, the Philadelphia organ- 
ist, will present this program Sept. 21: 
Trumpet Voluntary in D, Purcell; “Ave 
Maria,” Arkadelt-Liszt ; “Christus Resur- 
rexit!”, Ravanello; “Ronde Francaise,” 
Boellmann; “Come, Sweet Death,” Bach; 
“Hark! A Voice Saith All Are Mortal,” 
Bach; Prelude and Fugue in E minor, 
Bach; Berceuse, Vierne; “Carillon,” 
Faulkes ; Prelude to “The Deluge,” Saint- 
Saens; Toccata on “Vom Himmel hoch,” 
Edmundson. 

Miss Crozier, of Rochester, N. Y., will 
play the following compositions : ’Cha- 
conne in E minor, Chorale Prelude, 
“From God I Ne’er Will Turn Me” and 
Fugue in C major, Buxtehude; Chorale 
Preludes, Kyrie, “Thou Spirit Divine,” 
“The Old Year Has Passed Away.” “To 
Jordan Came Our Lord” and “In the 
Hour of Utmost Need,” Bach; Fugue in 
G major, Bach; Sonata 1, Hindemith; 
“Divertissement,” Vierne; “Vermeland,” 
Hanson; “Pantomime,” Jepson; Toccata 
from Symphony 5, Widor. 
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MRS. ISABEL P. FULLER, 
BETHLEHEM, PA., DEAD 


LEADER IN MUSICAL ACTIVITY 





After Career in Duluth, Her Native 
City, She Achieved Further Repu- 
tation in Pennsylvania — One 
of Guilmant’s Last Pupils. 





Isabel Pearson Fuller, a prominent or- 
ganist of Bethlehem, Pa., and formerly 
of Duluth, Minn., and Scranton, Pa., died 
July 30 at her summer home in the Po- 
cono Mountains. She had been receiving 
treatment for an injury to her foot suf- 
fered several years ago. Mrs. Fuller, in 
private life Mrs. Floid M. Fuller, was 
active for years in the American Guild 
of Organists and had been dean of the 
Northeastern Pennsylvania and Lehigh 
Valley Chapters. She was also a member 
and ardent supporter of the famous Beth- 
lehem Bach Choir, was prominent in Red 
Cross work and was devoted to outdoor 
life. Mrs. Fuller was one of the last 
pupils of Alexandre Guilmant. 

Isabel Pearson was born fifty-six years 
ago in Duluth, Minn. Her earliest train- 
ing in music was received from Horace 
W. Reyner of Montreal. She then went 
to Paris to study with Guilmant, taking 
her last lesson from him a month before 
he died at Meudon in 1911. She also 
studied counterpoint and fugue with 
Philippe in Paris and organ, harmony 
and boy choir work with Dr. H. W. 
Richards in London. 

Mrs. Pearson held a life membership 
in the Royal College of Organists of Eng- 
land. For two years she was chairman 
of the theory and harmony board of the 
Minnesota Music Teachers’ Association. 

Mrs. Pearson had held the following 
positions as organist and choir director: 
First Presbyterian Church, Duluth, five 
years; Lakeside Presbyterian Church, Du- 
luth, five years; Trinity Pro-Cathedral, 
Duluth, three years; First Church of 
Christ, Scientist, Duluth, two years. Her 
last position was at the First Presbyte- 
rian Church, Bethlehem. Here she fea- 
tured monthly recitals with visiting artists 
assisting. She was also director of the 
Women’s Club chorus of thirty voices. 
Only a year ago she organized and di- 
rected a chorus for the Bethlehem Garden 
Club. 

At the annual Bach festival in Bethle- 
hem Mrs. Fuller was in charge for a 
number of years of the Lehigh Valley 
“get together” meeting of organists who 
come from all parts of the country. An- 
other activity of Mrs. Fuller was a series 
of sonata recitals for piano and violin 
with Pauline Michel. 

In 1914 Isabel Pearson was married to 
Floid Merrill Fuller of Scranton, Pa., and 
they were the parents of two children— 
Marian and Robert, 20 and 16 years old. 
The Fuller family took delight in auto- 
mobile trips and rambled all over the 
state, camping, hiking, swimming and 
fishing. 

During the world war Mrs. Fuller did 
intensive Red Cross work in Washington, 
D. C., and in Bethlehem, while her hus- 
band was in the United States naval re- 
serve force. She had been secretary of 
ae Red Cross Chapter since 

d24. 


ISABEL PEARSON FULLER 











KENNETH R. OSBORNE PLAYS 
AT ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 
Kenneth R. Osborne has been granted 

a leave of absence of a year from Hope 
College, Holland, Mich., and will spend 
the time in New York, taking work with 
Dr. Clarence Dickinson at Union Semi- 
nary. Mr. Osborne is in charge of the 
music at St. Lawrence University, Can- 
ton, N. Y., during the summer session and 
has been heard there in recitals at Gunni- 
son Memorial Chapel. He played the 
following programs in July: 

July 9—Largo, Handel; Andante, 
Stamitz ; Gavotte, Martini; Chorale Pre- 
ludes, “I Cry to Thee” and “In Thee Is 
Gladness,’ ” Bach; “Twilight at Fiesole” 
and “Savonarola,” Bingham; Adagio and 
Toccata from Fifth Symphony, Widor. 

July 16—Toccata and Adagio in C, 
3ach; Fugue in C, Buxtehude; “Song 
of the Basket Weaver,” Russell: “Clair 
de Lune,” Karg-Elert; “Dreams,” Wag- 
ner; Chorale in A minor, Franck. 

July 23—Third Chorale, Andriessen; 
Sinfonia, “Ich steh mit einem Fuss,” 
Bach; Chorale, “Jesu, Joy of Man’s De- 
siring,” Bach; Toccata and Fugue in D 
minor, Bach; “Ave Maria,’ Schubert; 
Cantilena, McKinley ; “Ronde Francaise,” 
30ellmann ; Toccata, Andriessen. 


fie ews 
MRS. HOKANSON CONDUCTS 
DULUTH NORDIC ENSEMBLE 
The convention of the Minnesota Music 
Teachers’ Association came to a close at 
Duluth June 27 with a concert by the 
Nordic Choral Ensemble, with Mar- 
grethe Hokanson, the organist and com- 
poser, conducting. This was the first 
public appearance of the Nordic Ensem- 
ble since Mrs. Hokanson founded the 
group a year ago for presentation to the 
crown prince and princess of Norway. 
The Clayton F. Summy Company soon 
will issue Mrs. Hokanson’s new “Nordic 
Choral Series.” Mrs. Hokanson recently 
was elected a. member of the Association 
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A New RBaok of Ongan Music 
AT THE CONSOLE 
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oe WILLLIAM M. FELTON 


A Collection of Transcriptions from the 
Masters and Modern Composers 
With Additional Regi tion for the Hi d Organ 


Every one of the 46 numbers has been specially transcribed 
for this fine volume, more than half of them never having 
previously been arranged for the organ. Each has been 
carefully fingered, and suggested registration is given, both 
for standard organs and for the Hammond. 





Price, $1.00 
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TONE PRODUCTION 


The tone of pipes is but partially dependent upon the 


material of their construction. The important factor 


is the treatment which they receive in 


SCALING and VOICING 


These words, written in the seventeenth century, are 


as true today as they were then. 


The Aeolian-Skinner voicers give you the benefit of 
years of experience in quality workmanship. The 
use of the best materials is taken for granted, and 
much time, thought and skill go into the planning and 


voicing of pipes. 


Let us go over your organ with you, for the possibility 


of improvements. 


AEOLIAN-SKINNER 
ORGAN COMPANY, 


Ine. 


G. Donald Harrison, President 
William E. Zeuch, Vice-President 


Factory and Head Office 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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MOLLER THREE-MANUAL 
IN READING, PA., CHURCH 


STANDS IN REBUILT EDIFICE 


instrument in St. Mark’s Reformed 
Completed—“Straight” Instrument 
Installed at Sides of Chancel 
—Tonal Resources Shown. 


St. Mark’s Reformed Church at Read- 
ing, Pa., has been remodeled this sum- 
mer, a new chancel, choir and organ be- 
ing the dominant features. The church 
is large, with a high vaulted ceiling and 
excellent acoustical properties. The organ 
spaces, on both sides of the chancel, open 
into chancel and nave, showing attractive 
plaster grilles, with liberal openings. 

The new organ, finished late in August, 
is a three-manual Moller, built to specifi- 
cations drawn by H. M. Ridgely, Eastern 
sales manager, and finished by R. O. 
Whitelegg, the company’s technical chief. 
The organ is a “straight” instrument, 
aside from the pedal extensions, beauti- 
fully balanced and tonally resourceful. 
The great, the choir and the principal 
pedal stops are in a chamber at the left 
of the chancel and the swell chamber is 
at the right. The console is of the Eng- 
lish draw-knob type, with “home” coup- 
lers on knobs with their stop groups and 
intermanual couplers on tilting tablets. 
There are six adjustable pistons to each 
manual, five to the pedal and six general 
pistons affecting the whole organ, with 
genera! cancel. 

The stop specification is as follows: 

GREAT ORGAN. 

Diapason, 8 ft., 78 pipes. 

Claribel Flute, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Gemshorn, § ft., 73 pipes. 

Octave, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 

Harmonic Flute, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 

Octave Quint, 2% ft., 61 pipes. 

Superoctave, 2 ft., 61 pipes. 

Chimes, 8 ft., 21 bells. 

SWELL ORGAN. 

Lieblich Bourdon, 16 ft., 72 pipes. 

Geigen Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Rohrfléte, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Salicional, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Voix Celeste, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

Principal, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 

Flute Triangulaire, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 

Fifteenth, 2 ft., 61 pipes. 

Mixture, 3 ranks, 183 pipes. 

Trumpet, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Oboe, § ft., 73 pipes. 

Vox Humana, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

CHOIR ORGAN. 

Viola, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Concert Flute, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Dulciana, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Unda Maris, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

Flute d@’Amour, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 

Rohr Nasat, 23% ft., 61 pipes. 

Ciarinet, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

PEDAL ORGAN, 

Diapason, 16 ft., 32 pipes. 

Bourdon, 16 ft., 32 pipes. 

Lieblich Gedeckt (from Swell), 16 ft. 

Octave (extension Diapason), 8 ft., 12 
pipes. 

Major Flute (extension Bourdon), § ft., 
12 pipes. 

Flauto Dolce (from Swell Bourdon), 
8 ft. 

Superoctave (extension Diapason), 4 ft., 
12 pipes. 

Flute (from Swell Bourdon), 4 ft. 

Double Trumpet (extension Trumpet), 
16 ft., 12 pipes, 

Mrs. Charles Krick is organist of St. 
Mark’s Church. The organ dedication is 
planned for early fall. 


FLORENCE DURELL CLARK 


WWE 
FLORENCE DurELL CLARK is the second 
woman member of the Canadian College 
of Organists to hold the fellowship de- 
gree of the College, having passed the 
1940 examination, as reported on the C. 
C. O. page last month. Miss Clark also 
has a musical bachelor’s degree and a 
licentiate diploma in piano from Toronto 
University. In addition to her work as 
an organist she has achieved high stand- 
ing as a composer, and plays the viola, 
appearing frequently with symphony or- 
chestras and string quartets. Her hobby 
is art in general and portrait painting in 
particular. All of which indicates broad 
interests and unusually diversified talents. 
Miss Clark was born in Rochester, N. 
Y., of Canadian parents then resident in 
New York State. At the age of 4 she 
returned to the Dominion with her family 
and at the age of 9 she began the study 
of music. At Toronto University she 
was a pupil of Sir Ernest Macmillan. 

For her bachelor of music degree Miss 
Clark submitted as a thesis an ode for 
chorus and soloists with accompaniment 
for string orchestra. She is the com- 
poser of several organ pieces, songs, 
sketches for string trio, works for voice 
and carols for unison or part singing. 
One of her organ pieces, a Prelude on a 
modal tune, is now used as a test number 
in Toronto Conservatory examinations. 
Sir Ernest played this chorale prelude at 
the C.C.O. annual convention at Guelph, 
Ont., two years ago. One of Miss Clark’s 
songs won the McInnis prize for the best 
Canadian song in an open competition a 
few years ago. 

For twelve years Miss Clark was 
deputy organist at Central Presbyterian 
Church, Hamilton, Ont., for four and 
one-half years she was organist and choir 
director of the Westdale Baptist Church 
and now she is at Pilgrim United Church. 





He 
Kilgen for New Haven, Ind. 

The Kilgen Organ Company of St. 
Louis has installed a two-manual organ 
in the Catholic Church of St. John the 
Baptist at New Haven, Ind. The Kilgen 
Company reports an increased number of 
orders for late fall delivery. The New 
Haven contract was negotiated by the 
Chicago branch of the firm. 
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ORGANS ae buclt 


The illustrations above picture an interesting example of 


an interior and exterior Wicks Organ design. 


The striking arrangement of pipe ranks was so planned to fit 


most efficiently the space allotted for this instrument. 


Hundreds of “tailor-made" Wicks Organs are evidence of the 


skill and inteHigence used by Wicks technicians in planning 








and adapting an instrument which will be most effective for 


the specific need. 


Just going to press! A brochure showing a strik- 
ing comparison of values found in three Wicks 


Organ price brackets. Please ask for your copy. 


WICKS ORGANS 





WICKS ORGAN COMPANY 


HIGHLAND ® ILLINOIS 
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Organ and Orchestra 
in Summr Concert at 
Oniversity of Chicago 


The spacious Rockefeller Chapel at the 
University of Chicago was filled to the 
last sitting Aug. 21 for the 1940 summer 
program for chorus and orchestra which 
is the climax of the musical offerings of 


the summer quarter at the university. A | 


rarely artistic and at the same time enjoy- 
able performance of three-quarters of an 
hour duration rewarded those who came, 
including summer students of the univer- 
sity from every corner of the earth and 
many Chicago people. Mack Evans, di- 
rector of music of the U. of C., was in 
charge and conducted the university sym- 
phony orchestra of forty pieces, with the 
assistance of Charles Buckley, while at 
the organ was Frederick Marriott, the 
able university organist. 

A special feature of the evening was 
the first Chicago performance of Leon 
30ellmann’s “Fantaisie Dialoguee” for 
organ and orchestra. This was the open- 
ing number and to hear it came many 
organists of the Chicago area. The en- 
semble was at its best and organ and 
orchestra blended perfectly. Mr. Marriott 
made use of the vast resources of the 
large Skinner organ as few who play that 
instrument seem able to do, and played 
with a fine sense of color and with taste 
and judgment. The work itself, by the 
French organist and composer who lived 
and composed all too short a time, pos- 
sesses not only great intrinsic worth, but 
charm. 

Verdi’s Stabat Mater,” for chorus and 
orchestra, revealed the fine training of 
Mr. Evans’ choir. There were thrilling 
moments in the performance and the sub- 
limity of this work, written when Verdi 
Was an octogenarian, proved the compos- 
er’s religious feelings, aside from his 
talent for composing operas. 


The orchestra played Debussy’s “En 


Bateau” and the Adagietto from Bizet’s 
“L’Arlesienne Suite” with fine musician- 
ship. 


The final chorus from Bach’s “St. John 
Passion” brought to an impressive close 
a program marked by beauty, balance and 
deep musical significance from start to 
finish. 

*, 
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GOES TO WILLIAM WOODS 
COLLEGE DURING INTERIM 





Miss Margaret B. McPherson, who 
has taught organ and theory for the last 
six years at William Woods College, 
Fulton, Mo., has been granted a leave of 
absence for the ensuing year, and Mar- 
garet MacGregor has been selected to fill 
the vacancy. 

Miss McPherson did her undergraduate 
work and received the master of music 
degree at Oberlin in 1934. During 
the summer of 1938 she studied organ in 
Fontainebleau, Meudon and Paris, France, 
under Marcel Dupré and Ludovic Panei. 
The summer of 1939 was spent in study 
in Oberlin with Arthur Poister. Miss 
McPherson plans to spend this winter at 
Union Theological Seminary, working to- 
ward the master of sacred music degree 
and doing private study with Dr. Clar- 
ence Dickinson and Dr. T. Tertius Noble. 

Mrs. MacGregor was assistant to Pal- 
mer Christian of the University of Mich- 
igan from February, 1926, to June, 1930. 
She was head of the organ department 
of Simpson Conservatory of Music, In- 
dianola, Iowa, from September, 1930, to 
June, 1937. Mrs. MacGregor received 
her master’s degree in organ from the 
University of Michigan in 1934 and her 
master’s degree in sacred music from the 
School of Sacred Music of Union The- 
ological Seminary in 1939, 
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HAROLD D. SMITH APPOINTED 
TO COLUMBUS, OHIO, CHURCH 











Harold D. Smith, formerly organist of 
Cornell University, has aceepted a posi- 
tion as organist and choirmaster at St. 
Paul’s Episcopal Church in Columbus, 
Ohio, starting Oct. 1. 

During the last two years Mr. Smith 
has been working in two New York 
churches. He also receiv ed the degree of 
master of sacred music from Union The- 
ological Seminary. 


PAUL S. ROBINSON 
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Paut S. Ropinson, former pupil of 
Farnam, Germani and Dickinson, who 
has made a name for himself in the South, 
is presiding at the four-manual Aeolian- 
Skinner organ of 120 sets of pipes in the 
chapel at Duke University, Durham, N.G., 
for the ninth consecutive summer. As guest 
organist Mr. Robinson gives the recitals 
at the university for twelve weeks, taking 
the place of Edward Hall Broadhead, the 
regular organist at Duke. Mr. Robinson’s 
work includes organ recitals every Sun- 
day at 4:30 and every Thursday at 5, 
with varied programs, some to appeal to 
the average listener; others, more serious, 
devoted to one composer, such as Buxte- 
hude July 28 and Bach Aug. 18; still 
other programs are grouped around a 
theme, such as “The Sound of Bells,” 
“Church and Nature,” etc. Anton Brees, 
carillonneur at the Bok Singing Tower, 
Lake Wales, Fla., gives carillon recitals 
every Sunday at 3:30 and every Thurs- 
day evening at 9 o'clock. Mr. Robinson 
also plays at the Sunday morning services, 
for which there is a large choir under 
the direction of W. M. Upchurch, Jr., 
with guest soloists for the summer from 
Philadelphia and New York, and is piano 
accompanist for singers in the summer 
concert series. 

Mr. Robinson is a native of New Wil- 
mington, Pa., and a graduate of West- 
minster College at New W ‘ilmington, re- 
ceiving his A.B. degree in 1929. He 
majored in mathematics and French, win- 
ning second honors in the latter subject. 
He pursued private music study during 
his college course and was organist of the 
United Presbyterian Church and accom- 
panist for W. W. Campbell, the vocal 
teacher, for four years. 

After completing his college work Mr. 
Robinson was enrolled at Curtis Institute, 
Philadelphia, for four years, and received 
the musical bachelor degree, majoring in 
organ. His instructors were Lynnwood 
Farnam and Fernando Germani. He was 
organist of churches in Philadelphia, in- 
cluding St. Matthew’s Lutheran and the 
Second Baptist Church, Germantown. 

Next Mr. Robinson matriculated at the 
School of Sacred Music of Union The- 
ological Seminary, New York, under Dr. 
Clarence Dickinson, and received his mas- 
ter of sacred music degree in 1938. In 
New York he was organist and director 
at Beck Memorial Presbyterian Church. 

At present Mr. Robinson is at Cente- 
nary Methodist Church, Winston-Salem, 
N. C., one of the largest churches in the 
South, and here he “has a four-manual 
built by Austin. 

On July 28 Mr. Robinson played a 
Buxtehude program, in which he _ in- 
cluded : Chaconne in C minor; Solo Can- 
tata, “Singet dem Herrn ein neues Lied,” 
for soprano, violin, organ (Barbara M. 
Troxell, soprano; Paroda Ann Toms, 
violinist) ; Chorale Prelude, “Lobt Gott, 
ihr Christen, allzugleich’; Fugue a la 
Gigue in C major; Prelude, Fugue and 
Chaconne. 

The recital July 7 was devoted to “The 
Sound of Bells” and included these num- 
bers: “In Tadaussac Church,” Chadwick ; 
“The. Bells of St. Anne de Beaupre,” 
Russell; “Florentine Chimes,” Bingham; 
Andantino, Chauvet; Prelude No. 4, from 

“Six Grand Preludes,” Dallier ; “Carillon 
de Westminster,” Vierne. 

















INFORMED ORGANISTS 
KNOW 


The MOLLER ORGAN 


is Supremely Good. 


The voicing of individual stops is charac- 
teristic and beautiful; the ensemble clear, 
rich and perfectly balanced at all degrees 
of volume. 


The console is correct in every measure- 
ment, and in the position and function of 
every control. The action throughout is silent 
and sure. 


In design and construction nothing has 
been overlooked in any element of tone or 
mechanism. 


Every part is made in the Moller factory. 


May we join you in the study of any new 
organ or rebuilding problem? We are con- 
fident that we can contribute valuable data 
and advice, out of our wide experience. 


You — organists especially — will find a 
visit to the Moller factory interesting and 
enjoyable. The Hagerstown plant actually 
is the largest organ factory in the world, and 
the best-equipped for precision work. The 
most extensive stocks in the industry are 
carried, of lumber in all stages of seasoning, 
of metals, leathers and other selected mate- 
rials. Come and watch the manufacture and 
assembly of an organ at the hands of skilled 
Moller workers. We extend to you a cordial 
invitation. 


An added inducement is the opportunity 
to hear our idea of a Diapason Chorus, 
which we have mounted on a balcony in the 
cathedral-like erecting room. Then you will 
enjoy playing the fine three-manual organ in 
the studio, and listening to compositions from 
the extensive library of Moller Artiste rolls. 


Do pay us a visit; come any time; we can 
promise you a day to remember. Let your 
knowledge of the Moller organ be a per- 
sonal experience. 
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Organ Music of High 
Grade for Church Use 
that Is Seldom Heard 


By SETH BINGHAM 

Organists frequently complain that the 
literature for their instrument is limited. 
As compared with that for the piano or 
violin this may be true. Of itself, how- 
ever, the field of organ music is sufh- 
ciently vast to keep such indefatigable 
searchers as a Harold Geer or an Ernest 
White rather fully occupied in adding to 
their libraries and varying their pro- 
grams; and as far as I know, neither of 
them has recourse to transcriptions. 

Another complaint often made is that 
there is a dearth of organ literature suit- 
able for church use. Whether the Cath- 
olic or Protestant church is meant, one 
has only to survey the music of Cabezon, 
Scheidt, Gabrieli, Buxtehude, Pachelbel, 
Purcell, Liszt, Mendelssohn, Schumann, 
Boely, de Maleingreau, Reger, Peeters, 
etc., not to mention such giants as Bach, 
Couperin, Frescobaldi and Franck, or the 
long line of French: masters, including 


Titelouze, Du Mage, Clerambault, Mar- 
chand, De Grigny, Guilmant, Widor, 
Vierne, Boellmann, Tournemire, Dupré, 


Fleury, Duruflé, to be convinced that such 
a complaint has no basis in fact. 

Leaving aside those who through down- 
right ignorance or incompetence fail to 
renew their stocks or vary their organ 
nuibers from one season to another, and 
those who habitually feed their audiences 
music which is cheap and in bad taste, or 
who dare not venture from the beaten 
path of banality for fear of losing their 
positions, there still remains a great body 
of capable American organists who, either 
from laziness and lack of curiosity or 
from unwillingness to invest a few dollars 
in new organ works, jog along in a nar- 
row rut, playing much the same preludes, 
offertories and postludes year after year. 

With a view to interesting this latter 
group—and as many of the others as 
might be tempted to do something about 
it—I have set down with brief comments 
a list of organ selections which through 
study and use I have found valuable, par- 
ticularly in church work, and which I 
have noticed only exceptionally or never 
in hundreds of service lists which come 
to my attention. The composers are listed 
in alphabetical order, the publisher’s name 
being given in every case: 

Alain, Jehan 

‘Litanies,” from ‘‘Trois Pieces.’’ (Leduc, 
Paris.) This striking work from the young- 
est of the modern French group of organ 
is too repetitious even for a 

produces a fine effect with 


22, 26, 27, 31, 35, 


composers 
litany, but 
measures 9, 10, 21, 36, 
40, 54, 55 and 58 omitted. It can be 
“tightened up” by cutting the two final 
beats from measures 49 and 51, respec- 
tively. On American organs the manual 
parts of measures 63, 65, 67 and 68 may 
be played octavo to advantage. 

Bach, J. S. 

Chorale Prelude, “‘Dies’ sind die zehn 
Heilige Gebot” (“These Are the Ten Com- 
mandments”). (Peters edition VI, page 
54.) A lively fugal scherzo of engaging 
sparkle, rarely seen on programs; humor- 
ous cackling of repeated notes. Quite 
feasible as a postlude in nonliturgical 
churches. 

Prelude and Fugue in C major. (Peters 
IV, page 2.) A charming early work 
showing Buxtehude’s influence, but sur- 
Passing that master in the genial inven- 
tiveness of the fugue. 

Prelude and Fugue in A major. (Peters 
II, page 14.) The fugue begins gently and 
quietly, andante, p, and gradually accu- 
mulates interest and intensity to the 
end, f. 

Boellmann, Leon 

Second Suite. (Leduc.) Three of its four 
movements—‘“Prélude Pastoral,” Andan- 
tino and “Final-Marche’—are very in- 
dividual and highly effective. 

Bonnet, Joseph 

“Matin Provencal,’ from “Poémes 
d’Automne.” (Leduc.) One hears the coq 
gaulois chanting his cheery refrain ac- 
companied by all the noisy bustle of 
awakening on a morning in southern 
France. 

Clerambault, Louis-Nicolas 

“Livre d’Orgue” (Guilmant edition). 
(Schott & Co., London.) This volume con- 
tains two suites. The delightful ‘Basse 
et Dessus de Trompette” which appears 
in volume I of the Bonnet “Historical Re- 


citals’ under the title “Prelude” is the 
fifth number of the first suite (page 21). 

“Plein Jeu” (Second Suite). Character- 
ized by the courtly splendor of Cleram- 
bault’s period. A fine postlude. 

“Duo.” A gem of its kind. Two gay, 
swiftly-moving voices of contrasted color 
hold the listener’s interest from start to 
finish. 

“Basse de Cromorne.” <A typical rollick- 
ing, left-hand melody for cromorne, 
musette, clarinet or cor anglais, against a 
neutral right-hand background of almost 
stationary chords. 

Couperin, Francois 

“Mass for Parochial Use” (Guilmant 
edition). (Schott & Co.) Page 21: “Et in 
Terra Pax” (plain-chant). Solid and 
splendid, for diapasons and mixtures, Page 
22: “Benedicimus Te” (petite fugue). 
Short and subtly chromatic. Page 26: 
“Dominus Deus” (dialogue with trumpet). 
A vivacious, sparkling scherzando move- 
ment. Page 31: “Qui Tollis (Tierce en 
Taille).” Tenor-alto melody of great 
beauty. Page 41: “Offertoire (sur les 
Grands Jeux). Capital concert number. 
May easily be cut for the service. Page 
51: “Benedictus (Cromorne en Taille).” 
Very lovely cantilena. 

“Mass for Conventual Use.” Page 61: 
Kyrie (Plein Jeu). Grave and dignified 
introduction. Page 62: Trumpet Fugue. 
Not a dull measure; may be played al- 
most exclusively on reed stops. Page 74: 
“Domine Deus (Cromorne en Taille).” 
Serenely expressive melody. Most of the 
music from these two masses is decep- 
tively perfect, a perfection which only a 
supreme master could attain. Beneath an 
apparently decorative exterior we find 


musical thoughts of deeply moving ex- 
pressiveness, as in the “Qui Tollis’” listed 
above. 
DeGrigny, Nicholas 

“Recit de Tierce en Taille’ (Guilmant 


edition). (Schott & Co.) This remarkable 
piece may also be found in volume I of the 
Bonnet “Historical Recitals” (Schirmer). 
For sheer intensity of expression it can 
hardly be equaled. Fugue _ (five-voice). 
Guilmant edition, page 55. Thoroughly 
musical and of sustained interest. 

“Recit de Cromorne.” Though the left- 
hand accompaniment profits from a little 
“thickening” by way of added voices, the 
cromorne solo is quite enticing and human 
in its appeal. 

Du Mage 

“Livre d’Orgue” (Guilmant edition). 
(Schott &Co,) “Plein Jeu.” The short, florid 
introduction is followed by a solid, stead- 
ily flowing andante movement with plenty 
of modulatory freedom. Fugue. Also short, 
with an intriguing subject and no scholas- 
tic “deadwood.” The “Plein Jeu” and 
Fugue may be played in succession with 
good effect. ‘‘Basse de Trompette.” Lively, 
good-humored and _ entertaining. The 
superb “Grand Jeu” which concludes this 
suite appears also in volume I of the 
Bonnet “Historical Recitals.” 

Dupré, Marcel 

Antiphons I, II (Op. 18, Numbers 1, 2). 
(The H. W. Gray Company.) While all the 
antiphons in book I breathe the sensuous 
charm of the Song of Solomon, which in- 
spired them, the first two deserve wider 
recognition (No. 2 as a prelude, No. 1 as 
a postlude). 

Berceuse, from the ‘Suite Bretonne.” 
The theme is ingratiatingly simple: its 
highly imaginative treatment and the com- 
poser’s distinguished style make this piece 
a model in its genre. 

Edmundson, Garth 

Here is a prolific composer with a fresh 
and vital message who has found a warm 
welcome among American organists, His 
“A Carpenter Is Born” (J. Fischer & 
Bro.), with its main theme faintly remin- 
iscent of Bonnet’s “Lied des Chrysan- 
themes” and its oriental middle section; 
his “Redset” (J. Fischer & Bro.), simple 
but not banal; his “Vom Himmel hoch” 
(H. W. Gray) (perhaps a bit lacking in 
modulatory contrast) and several other 
pieces have already become deservedly 
popular. Edmundson’s toccata movements, 
such as the difficult “Gargoyles,” from 
“Impressions Gothiques” (J. Fischer), 
point to a pianistic velocity technique of 
no mean order. 

“Silence Mystique (Introspection).” 
Title and sub-title sufficiently define the 
mood, which is well sustained. 

Passacaglia (“In Aeternum’’). 
bold, forthright theme. 


Uses a 
Unlike most pas- 


sacaglias, this one is not too long, and its: 


variations are alive and dramatic. Both 
the above movements are from “Impres- 
sions Gothiques.” 


“In Modum Antiquum,” Book I. (J. 


DR. CHANNING LEFEBVRE 








Otp Trinity CHuRCH, at the head of 
Wall street in New York, one of the 


most famous churches of America, 
around which is twined a long history, 
maintains its musical prestige under the 
leadership of Channing Lefebvre, Mus. 
D., its organist and choirmaster, who is 
also warden of the American Guild of 
Organists. Every Wednesday and Friday 
at noon hundreds of executives and their 
employes from the financial district sur- 
rounding Trinity spend a half-hour to 
hear Dr. Lefebvre play the great organ, 
an instrument of eighty-two sets of pipes, 
built by the Aeolian-Skinner Company 
and containing many of the pipes of the 
original organ installed by Henry Erben 
in 1846. In June, 1938, Dr. Lefebvre 
entered upon his second thousand of 
Trinity recitals. His programs are va- 
ried and contain lighter compositions 
pleasing to the ear as well as the classics. 
For example, here are his offerings on a 
few days in June: 

June 5—Prelude and Fugue in C major, 
Bach; Nocturne from “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” Mendelssohn; Gavotta, 
Bach; “Ave Maria,” Schubert; “Fanfare 
d’Orgue,” Shelley. 

June 7—Prelude in B minor, Bach; “In 
Summer,” Stebbins ; Intermezzo and “Ro- 
mance sans Paroles,” Bonnet; Canon in 
B minor and Sketch in F minor, Schu- 
mann. 

June 19—First Movement from Sonata 

Guilmant; “Prize Song,” from “Die 


Meistersinger,” Wagner; “Cuckoo,” from 
“Summer Sketches,’ Lemare; Finale 
from Eighth Symphony, Widor. 

June 21—Fantasia in G minor, Bach; 


Prelude and “Liebestod,” from “Tristan 
and Isolde,” and “Ride of the Valkyries,” 
froin “Die Walkiire,” Wagner. 

Dr. Lefebvre has been at Trinity since 
1922 and the present series of recitals was 
begun in 1924, when the new organ was 
completed. 








Fischer & Bro.) “Pax Vobiscum” some- 
what resembles the sinfonia to Bach’s 
“God's Time Is Best.” Frankly melodious. 
“Litania Solenne.” The “foundations” are 
heard to great advantage; varying planes 
of intensity are achieved by adding or 
subtracting stops, by couplings and by 
manual shifts. Churchly, devotional. 
“Benedictus.” Much the same procedure 
as in the Arkadelt-Liszt “Ave Maria.” 

“Cortége and Fanfare.” Genuine Ed- 
mundson at his best. Here is a march 
Way above the ordinary, with virile rnythm 
and a distinctive flavor. Gorgeous salvos 
of solo tuba chords bring it to a climactic 
finish. 

Prelude on “Belmont,” from “Christus 
Resurrexit.”’” (H. W. Gray.) Ingenious 
double pedal and partly canonic imitations. 
“March of the Magi,’ from Christmas 
Suite No. 1. (H. W. Gray.) This ‘March 
of the Magi’ is “different”; worth sub- 
stituting for the moss-grown Dubois 
setting. 

“Stabat Mater” and “Jesus Crucifixus,” 
from the suite “Christus Crucifixus.” (H. 
W. Gray.) Both lean to the mystical, and 
both are excellent; each projects a deeply 
religious mood. 


“Seven Modern Preludes on Ancient 


Themes.” (J. Fischer & Bro.) “Pange 
Lingua.” Mystic atmosphere enhanced by 
soft 16-ft., 8-ft., 4-ft. strings, with the 


melody in the low tenor register. “Veni 
Creator.” Repeats echo cadences in the 
manner of Brahms’ “O Welt, ich ‘muss 
Dich lassen.” “Ecce Jam Noctis.’’ Wist- 


ful, regretful, fading effect. ‘“‘Vexilla 
Regis.” Mystical; similar in treatment to 
“Pange Lingua.” The above four numbers, 
none of them long, are among the finest 
of Edmundson’s creations. 

“Seven Classic Preludes on Old Cho- 
rales.” (J. Fischer & Bro.) No. 2, based 
on Bach’s harmonization of the Neumark 
chorale “Wer nur den lieben Gott liisst 
walten” (“If Thou but Suffer God to 
Guide Thee’) is perhaps the best of these. 
The pedal furnishes a counterpoint in 
staccato quarters. 

Ferrari, Gustave 

“Andantino Meditativo.” (G. Schirmer.) 
Deeply felt and profoundly moving music. 
The principal theme’on its return is beau- 
tifully ornamented by arabesques, derived 
from the second subject. Ideal as a service 
prelude. 

“Fantasy on French Folk Songs.’ (H. 
W. Gray.) A fascinating potpourri includ- 
ing such stirring melodies as ‘Gentils 
Gallans de France,” “L’Amour de Moy,” 


“L’Angelus,” “Disons le Chapelet,” ‘Les 
Cloches de Nantes,” “Voici le Noel” and 


the “Lorraine’ March. Appropriate for 
any festive occasion. 

“Intermede-Choral.” (G, Schirmer.) Con- 
ceived in a noble vein and carried through 
with great resourcefulness and mounting 
interest. 

Solemn March. (H. W. Gray.) Less 
original than the above, but rich in har- 
monic and tonal contrasts, 

Frescobaldi, Girolamo 

“Fiori Musicale.” (Senart, Paris.) No. 
16, “Toccata Cromatica.’”” Has much of the 
mystic contemplation of No. 31 (“Toccata 
per l’Elevazione”), so well known through 
the Bonnet “Historical Recitals.’ No. 42, 
“Ricercare dopo il Credo.” Displays Fres- 
cobaldi’s remarkable powers of invention 
and a feeling for form and tonality far in 
advance of his time. 

Guilmant, Alexandre 

Communion on “Ecce Panis,” from “The 
Practical Organist.”” (Schott & Co.) This 
is found in the same set with the flam- 
boyant “Torchlight March” and is written 
in a pure classical style softened by a 
certain air of tenderness. Wears well. 


Karg-Elert, Sigfrid 

“Adeste Fideles,’” from “Cathedral 
Windows.” (Elkin & Co., Ltd., London.) 
This over-fertile composer, disdained in 
Leipzig, never mentioned in Paris and 
played ad nauseam in England and Amer- 
ica, was neither so bad nor so good as he 
has been painted. “Adeste Fideles” gets 
very pretty bell effects from the use of 
gedeckts and flautinas. It is all on the 
delicate side. 
Langlais, Jean 

“La Nativité,” from ‘“Poemes Evan- 
geliques.” (Herelle, Paris.) Has the in- 
timate and naive charm of a Ghirlandaio 
“Adoration of the Shepherds.” Bound to 
achieve popularity among discerning musi- 
cians. 
Marchand, Louis 

“Tierce en Taille’ (Guilmant edition, 
page 24). (Schott & Co.) A fine specimen 
of this type of writing, worthy to rank 
with DeGrigny’s unique “Récit de Tierce 
en Taille” or the “Benedictus” of Cou- 
perin; like these, a cantilena of warmth 
and eloquence ranges through the tenor- 
alto register in one continuous flow, 
marked by bold melodic progressions and 
great rhythmic freedom. 
Messiean, Olivier 

“Les Bergers” (“The Shepherds”), from 
“La Nativité du Seigneur.” (Leduc.) A 
highly descriptive, bell-like introduction. 
The shepherd’s tune, largely in nine-six- 
teen and seven-sixteen time, and set off 
by exotic harmonies, is piquant, but too 
repetitious. Gains by omitting half of 
each section, varying the registration ac- 
cordingly. Will amply repay study. 
Milford, Robin 

Chorale Prelude on “Unto Us a Boy Is 
Born,” from “Three Christmas Pieces.” 
(Oxford Press, London.) This happy carol- 
like piece has the healthy, breezy sim- 
plicity that marks much of this composer’s 
work. The tune occurs successively ia 
pedals and manuals. 
Mottu, Alexandre 

_ “Twelve Pieces Liturgiques.” (Edition 
“A La Cite,” Geneva.) These are short 
tone poems, sharply individualized, grate- 
ful and not difficult to play. They show 
a rare imaginative gift and a keen sense 
of color and blending. Available as pre- 
ludes or postludes. 1. “Pour un Jour de 
Contrition” (‘For a Day of Penitence’’). 
Stern and incisive; excellent for Advent, 
Lent or Holy Week, preferably as a post- 
lude. 2. “Pour la Communion.” Medita- 
tive with telling use of 16-ft. stops. 3. 
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“Pour un Dimanche de l’Avent” (“For a 
Sunday in Advent’). Graceful and gently 
animated. Right-hand solo voice in lilting 
six-eight, with musette-like support. Re- 
calls a well-known painting of the boy 
John the Baptist. One of the best of these 
pieces. 4. “Pour le Jour des Morts” (‘‘For 
All Saints”). Beginning in soft, somber 
colors and rising in a cumulative cres- 
cendo-pedal climax, then dying away to 
ppp at the end, 10. “Noél Ancien” (Old 
Christmas Carol). Rapid march-like 
rhythm with piquant use of strings against 
individual mutations. Based on a popular 
French carol. 11. ‘“Vision.’”” Somewhat 
Tournemiresque in spots, but good of its 
kind. 
Pierné, Gabriel 

“Prélude,” from “Trois Pieces.” 
(Durand, Paris.) A piece in toccata style 
with fresh and original figuration, clever- 
ly conceived and brilliantly carried out. 


Rheinberger, Josef 


Sonata in G minor, No. 19. (Forberg, 
Leipzig.) Among the very best of the 
twenty Rheinberger sonatas. The first 


movement is boldly inspired and free of 
the dry scholasticism too often evident in 
this composer’s work. The slow movement, 
“Provencalisch,” is built on a_ lovely 
French troubadour song of the twelfth 
century, “J’aim la Flour de Valour.” The 
finale, with its impressive introduction, is 
also well worth while. 
Sowerby, Leo 

March, from Suite. (Oxford Press.) 
This admirable number should meet with 
increasing favor among progressive or- 
ganists. Its themes, harmonies and tonal 
scheme are so entirely personal that no 
one but Sowerby could have written it. To 
stoop to pugilistic parlance, it packs a 
wallop! There is a stunning climax at the 
end. 
Titelouze, Jean 

“Hymnes d’Eglise.” (Guilmant edition.) 
“Ad Coenam” (verse 1). The full pedal in 
whole notes thunders out the chant 
against florid three-voice counterpoint in 
foundations and mixtures, based on di- 
minutions of the same tune. “Ave Maris 
Stella” (verse 2). May also be found in 
volume I, Bonnet “Historical Kecitals.” 
The great composer-priest here attains a 
haunting ethereal beauty matched only by 
Frescobaldi. “Exsultet Coelum’” (verses 
1 and 2). Verse 1 is a short but powerful 
announcement of the hymn for full organ. 
Verse 2 presents the theme in whole notes 
(best heard, as Guilmant suggests, on a 
pedal 4-ft. reed) against itself in fugal 
diminution with diapason chorus 16-ft., 
8-ft., 4-ft., 2-ft. This is not music for 
babes and sucklings! 
Tournemire, Charles 

“LiImmaculée Conception,” 
“L’Orgue Mystique,” book 2 (Christmas 
Cycle). .(Heugel, Paris.) The first four 
movements, all brief and not difficult, may 
be played en suite. They breathe a mys- 
tical atmosphere of luminous beauty. They 
will give the player an idea of Tourne- 
mire’s fresh, unique effects in registration, 
obtained by the use of 16-ft. or 4-ft. man- 
ual stops, by exploiting the high tessitura 
of single registers, and other novel means. 


from 


Vierne, Louis 

Allegro from Second Symphony. (A. 
Noel, Paris.) The exquisite tonal tracery 
of the Scherzo from this symphony as- 
sures it a permanent place on recital pro- 
grams. But why do not more of our or- 
ganists feature the glorious first move- 
ment, with its splendors of Gothic archi- 
tecture and radiant stained-glass? It is 
superior to the finale in cogency of utter- 
ance and the grandeur of its develop- 
ment. 

Third Symphony (Adagio and Finale). 
(Durand.) A tragic ‘tenderness broods 
over this great slow movement of rare 
emotional depth. In fact, the whole sym- 
phony is tinged with a bitter sadness 
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which marks it off from the master’s other 
works of this form. Vierne again reaches 
supreme heights in the finale with its 
imperious first theme against rushing toc- 
cata figuration, its impeccable style and 
perfect proportions. Exhilarating to play 
and less difficult than the splendid final 
movements of the fourth and fifth Vierne 
symphonies. 

Whitlock, Percy 

Allegretto. (Oxford Press, London.) 
This suave and arresting morceau is No. 
1 in the “Five Short Pieces,’ which in- 
clude the well-known “Folk-tune.” The 
music catches that peculiarly English 
quality, pastoral and urbane at once, 
which so pleases us in the lyricism of the 
Elizabethan poets. 

Widor, Charles-Marie 

“Meditation,” from First Symphony. 
(Hamelle, Paris.) Though published as 
part of an early work, this short andante 
movement in E flat minor shows maturity 
of thought and a feeling of lofty serenity. 
The solo flute is faultlessly employed 
against a string background. 

Andante Sostenuto, from “Symphonie 
Gothique.” (Schott & Co.) The master’s 
sure instinct for the color possibilities of 
the instrument is nowhere more happily 
evident than in this clear-flowing slow 
movement, using at first pure flute tone, 
then strings, then rich diapason sonorities 
of varied intensity, aided by a double 
pedal, and in the final exquisite page a 
return to a high solo flute over strings and 
double pedal, one voice as organ point, 
the other as an expressive counter-melody. 


Willan, Healey 

Chorale Prelude on ‘“Puer Nobis Nas- 
citur.” (Oxford Press.) A tenderly in- 
genious treatment of the beloved Christ- 
mas song, thumbed on the great flute and 
canonically imitated by the choir clarinet. 
Requires careful playing. 

Chorale Prelude on “Andernach.” Al- 
legro vivace ed energico, “great to fifteenth 
and full swell coupled” indicates clearly 
what is expected in this brilliant piece. An 
exciting organ point introduction and ex- 
tended interludes derived from thematic 
fragments alternate with successive lines 
of the hymn broadly stated in the pedals. 


Wolstenholme, William 


Andantino. (Robert Cocks & Co., Lon- 


don.) Attains a high level of musical ex- 
cellence. Originally published with the 
same composer's Finale in B flat. 

> > 

Many of the foregoing list of com- 
positions, which, as is seen, range from 
primitives to moderns, are fairly easy to 
registrate and perform. The great ma- 
jority lie well within average technical 
limits; the really difficult numbers could 
be counted on one’s fingers. All were 
written originally for the organ, and al- 
though a certain number are entirely suit- 
able for recital purposes, practically all 
were intended for use in the church serv- 
ice. Very few exceed five minutes in 
playing time. 

If a perusal of this list inspires some 
organists to greater initiative in extending 
their repertoire and widening their hori- 
zon, not only will they be rewarded by 
the stimulus of learning and performing 
new music of genuine worth, but the 
ministry of music in their churches will 
be considerably enriched as well. 

—————— 


Or 
Organ Solos New in Service. 

Robert Morris Treadwell has acted as 
guest organist at Trinity Chapel, New 
York, during August. This church con- 
ducts a “high” service and has never, at 
least during the office of the present in- 
cumbents, allowed separate organ numbers 
to be played. There being no choir for 
the month, Mr. Treadwell suggested that 
some music for the opening of the service 
and for the offering might be helpful ; the 
idea was considered carefully by the 
curate and acted upon favorably, with the 
stipulation that the organ numbers be of 
a quiet type and in slow tempo. For the 
first service ten minutes was allowed for 
the prelude. At the close of the service 
the curate expressed satisfaction with the 
experiment and suggested that the pre- 
lude be longer if the organist desired. 
There were no Postludes. 





Goes to Texas Wesleyan College. 

Donald Bellah, one of Dean Frank B. 
Jordan’s ablest students, who has just 
received his master’s degree from Illinois 
Wesleyan University, has been appointed 
chairman of fine arts at Texas Wesleyan 
College, Fort Worth. Mr. Bellah will 
have charge of the organ work. There 
are seven teachers in the music school. 
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Music in Churches 
that Must Work with 
Limited Resources 





[The following paper by Ray F. Brown, 
instructor in music at the General The- 
ological Seminary, New York City, and 
organist and choirmaster of Christ Church, 
Bronzville, N. Y., was read before the 
music conference held at the Washington 
Cathedral May 1.) 

By RAY F. BROWN 

In considering music for churches with 
small resources I have in mind the parish 
where the singers are few and not very 
musical, the voices of various descrip- 
tions, the parts incomplete or unbalanced, 
the organ uncertain, the congregational 
singing that of a self-conscious and perse- 
cuted minority, and money hard to get. 
By these specifications I intend to de- 
scribe many of the average parish churches 
throughout the country, and most of the 
less than average ones, both urban and 
rural. These churches are important just 
because there are so many of them, and 
their music is important for the same 
reason. 

ae > 

The whole subject of church music has 
been approached too often from the point 
of view of the English or American cathe- 
dral or great city parish church, and too 
little from that of the much more numer- 
ous small churches. The little church has 
imitated the big one badly, and has lost 
sight of the real purpose and meaning of 
its own music in so doing. Choir music 
is regarded as impossible without har- 
mony in four parts, but at the same time 
it doesn’t matter much if one or two of 
the parts are missing. Chanting is done 
with the idea of giving the service an 
authentic sound proper to the Episcopal 
Church, but with no sense of the beauty 
or meaning of the words. Showy settings 
of the canticles, once learned, are kept in 
the repertory even though the show is a 
bad one. The communion service is sung 
with a pseudo- dev otional air thought 
proper for “kneeling music,” with a yearn- 
ing for the operatic, especially the “St. 
Cecelia,” except. that the “Gloria in Ex- 
celsis” is sung with a hop, skip and jump 
and quickened pace on the familiar home 
stretch of the “Old Scottish Chant” just 
before dinner. Hymns, especially proces- 
sionals and recessionals, are produced by 
and for the choir without regard for what 
might be done to encourage the congrega- 
tion to take its part. All this gets worse 
instead of better on great occasions, such 
as the visit of the bishop, when the usual- 
ly obscure purpose of the choir’s efforts 
becomes clearly that of imitation. 

This is not intended to decry the 
musical practice of cathedrals and big 
churches. So long as they take into ac- 
count the purpose of their services and 
the nature of the liturgy it is proper and 
desirable for them to give scope to the 
greater musical means at their disposal. 
And regarding most English cathedrals it 
should be remembered that the choir is 
considered to be the worshiping com- 
munity, and the congregation, while wel- 
come, is usually both small and unneces- 
sary. While the little church may easily 
go wrong in borrowing the music of the 
big one, it is true that the big one would 
often do well to borrow some of the 
simple music and style proper to the little 
one. The singing of the simple music 
may be a real test of the quality of the 
fine choir, and it would teach the small 
choir a respect for the very kind of thing 
it should try to imitate. 


>-o 


There is one factor in the musical situa- 
tion of the small church which may and 
ought to be just as good there as in the 
big church, and that is the rector. I wish 
to assert that, contrary to the impression 
that widely prevails, there is no more 
justification for the illiteracy and incom- 
petence of the clergy in musical matters 
than in other matters pertaining to their 
profession. The rector ought to be a 
constant and indispensable participant in 
the music of the parish, and most of them 
can be if their seminary training and their 
individual effort have prepared them for 
it; and the few whose vocal and other 
endowments prevent them from this can 
still be understanding and effective ad- 
ministrators of musical affairs. Of course, 
no organist and choirmaster likes the 
“interfering” rector, but it is a great mis- 
take to assume that the less he knows and 
cares about the music the less interfering 
he will be. On the contrary, since the 


rector and choirmaster must cooperate, 
and ‘since the rector is and:should be the 
one to hire and fire and settle disputes, it 
is inevitable that his action at crucial 
times cannot possibly be of any help for 
better church music unless he understands 
the subject. If he understands he can 
help; if he does not, the action he must 
be called on to take from time to time 
may prove to be inter ference instead. 

The small church in which resources 
are lacking for the employment of a pro- 
fessional church musician is often espe- 
cially dependent on the active interest and 
participation of the rector in the music. 
Many clergy, especially in small parishes. 
are very good directors of their own 
choirs. When this is done, the services 
often have a unity of purpose and action 
which compensates for the difficulty of 
doing it. Of course, an organist is re- 
quired, who, in such cases, is likely to be 
a volunteer or, if paid, not ‘of professional 
status and responsibility. It is more than 
likely that such an organist will know 
less about church music as such than 
about the organ or other music; and the 
rector, if competent, should be free to 
direct, and the organist willing to receive 
directions, in matters of selection and 
style of music suited to the church, and 
the manner of its performance. If the 
rector cannot direct the choir, or if a 
competent choirmaster is available, the 
rector still must choose the choirmaster 
and come to an understanding with him 
about the general purpose, place, style 
and scope of the music; and he ought to 
be ready to understand and face his diffi- 
culties with him, and to know when to 
advise a change of policy or course of 
action if needed, or to back him up with- 
out reservation when he is right. All this 
is as important in the small parish as in 
the large one. 

> > 

This cooperation between the rector 
and choirmaster, as well as the general 
importance of the rector’s part, would not 
matter nearly as much if church music 
were just a simple matter of pleasing the 
people. If the music were the main thing 
about the church, and if the church ex- 
isted just for the purpose of producing 
music for people to hear, then the choir- 
master could reign supreme and the rector 
would be the concert manager and general 
promoter of everything that would get 
the money with which to do everything. 
But music in church serves a purpose out- 
side itself. 

The purpose is the same as that which 
the church has in the services themselves, 
a purpose which is clearly expressed by 
the words of the liturgy, and that is pri- 
marily the worship of God. Since the 
music is an adornment and expression of 
the words, it is primarily an offering to 
God in worship, or an expression of man’s 
worship of God, just as the words them- 
selves are. That is the primary reason 
for having music in church, and when 
that purpose is lacking, as it sometimes 
is, there is no other justification at all 
for having the music. And when music 
is used as a means of worship it becomes 
also an aid to worship, a means of in- 
spiration and edification. It becomes not 
only an expression to God, but also a 
means of impression on the people. 

> o 

And now that account has been taken 
of the purpose of church music, and of 
the usually limited resources for making 
the music, let us see how the small church 
can best use its means for the worship of 
God and the edification of the people. 

First, we shall consider unison singing, 
which may be taken to include singing in 
octaves. This is a limitation very often 
imposed by practical necessity. Most 
singers think of it simply as a limitation; 
so let us begin by talking about the ad- 
vantages of it. If you have ever abolished 
part singing in your choir you may have 
been surprised to find how much progress 
you were then free to make with the sing- 
ing of the words themselves, the articula- 
tion of consonants, the accentuation of 
the right syllables, the production and 
sustaining of the right vowel sounds, the 
bringing out of the main words and ideas, 
the beginning and ending of phrases, the 
blending of voices, the singing of the 
right intervals and the general faithful- 
ness to pitch by one and all. Without the 
necessity of teaching and correcting parts 
you engage the attention of all the singers 
all the time on the same things. Denied 
the use of harmony as a means of musical 
effect, you turn to some of the neglected 
fundamental effects of melody and words. 
Singers have some of their faults brought 
to light which have been more or less 
covered up by harmony. The discovery 
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is made that good unison singing has 
plenty of difficulties to challenge the best 
efforts of singers, even though it is easier 
than part singing in the respect that it is 
easier for all the singers united to follow 
one melody. 

oe 

There is likely to be a strong prejudice 
on the part of some singers against unison 
singing. They will prefer bad harmony 
to good unison. Unison melodies do not 
go low enough to exploit the best tones of 
some basses, or high enough to show 
what tenors and sopranos can do. Basses 
will sometimes find the higher notes be- 
yond their comfortable reach, and they 
will not appreciate the idea that they are 
not needed anyhow on those higher tones 
which are being produced effectively by 
other voices. And some melodies cause 
discomfort to lower voices, not because of 
any notes too high for them to sing, but 
because of a high tessitura. The choir- 
master must give full consideration to the 
difficulties of the low voices in selecting 
the music and in determinine the pitch 
to be used; but even so he will sometimes 
have to ask for some silent forbearance 
on their part on high notes for the sake 
of the greater good. 

li the singing of a choir is to be done 
mostly in unison, the singers will have to 
be won over to a belief that the policy is 
a good one. I would suggest that the 
first steps toward conversion be under- 
taken in connection with the introduction 
of new music and that interesting tunes 
of sound construction and good wearing 
qualities be chosen. If the singers are to 
be denied the interest there is in singing 
in parts, they must be given tunes to sing 
which are above the level of the common- 
place and which do not depend on har- 
mony for their main interest. The great- 
est store of fine melodies which are at 
the same time both good and easy to sing 
is that of hymn-tunes. In psalm chanting 
in unison it is possible to keep up interest 
in the singing of those not weaned away 
from harmony through the fact that the 
main interest is, or should be, in words 
rather than in melody, let alone harmony. 
If Anglican chants are used it is neces- 
sary to select chants which have reciting 
notes not above A or B flat. 
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While one of the chief characteristics 
of the Anglican chant is its fixed har- 
mony, it makes per fectly good sense when 
sung in unison with the harmony provided 
by the organ accompaniment. And in 
practicing chanting the greatest progress 
can be made, especially in radically chant- 
ing and improving the style, if part sing- 
ing is dispensed with, so that the singers 
have but one melody line, which is rela- 
tively easy to follow, and can devote their 
whole attention to the words. Practice on 
chanting, while done for the sake of good 
chanting itself, is the best possible means 
of improving the general style of a choir 
in such matters as articulation, phrasing, 
fluency and the flexibility that comes from 
attention to the natural sense and sound of 
words and the right stress and non-stress 
of syllables. All of this is in the scope 
of even the most poorly equipped of choirs 
if it has a choirmaster who knows and 
loves good chanting and an organist who 
is willing and able to practice the accom- 
paniment so as to play with the fluency 
and flexibility required by each separate 
verse. 

Closely related to psalm chanting is the 


singing of the versicles and responses at 
morning and evening prayer. This ought 
to be done generally in unison, because it 
belongs to the congregation and because 
it is a part of the liturgy which may not 
suitably be elaborated. The music recom- 
mended is that published in “The Choral 
Service” issued by the Joint Commission 
on Church Music and published by the 
H. W. Gray Company. The careful sing- 
ing of these responses according to the 
straightforward sense of the words will 
develop an often neglected musical re- 
source of even the poorest parish. 

The canticles may be sung to psalm 
chants, which is both easier and more 
difficult than chanting the psalms them- 
selves; easier because the words are 
familiar and oft-repeated and more diffi- 
cult because bad chanting habits are likely 
to be associated with the words. Bad, 
senseless habits are very likely to develop 
in connection with any words that are 
constantly repeated. 

Good unison settings of the morning 
canticles are hard to find. The only one 
I know and like which is simple enough 
for congregational use is “A Simple Te 
Deum and Benedictus” by Geoffrey Shaw, 
published by S.P.C.K. Two other unison 
settings of the Te Deum which are a 
little beyond the congregational order of 
difficulty are Piggott in B flat, published 
by S.P.C.K., and Wadeley in E flat, pub- 
lished by Novello. A simple abbreviated 
setting of the Benedicite is the one in E 
flat by Philip Tomblings, published by the 
Oxford University Press. I do not know 
a good simple setting of the “Benedictus 
Es.” 


The evening canticles are less in de- 
mand by American parishes, but the num- 
ber and quality of simple unison settings 
is better. The one in C major by C. Hyl- 
ton Stewart is not beyond the achievement 
ofa congregation. The recently published 
one “On Parisian Tones,” with varied 
organ harmonies, by Sydney H. Nichol- 
son, is of the simplest order. To this class 
also belongs the setting by J. Eric Hunt 
contained in the School of English Church 
Music Service Book Number 2. The 
simple setting by Geoffrey Shaw (No- 
vello) is easy, but more suited to choir 
than congregation. The Unison Evening 
Service in E flat by Sydney Watson (Ox- 
ford) is, because of its rhythm and inde- 
pendent accompaniment, more definitely 
for choir use. 

o> > 

The communion service has been pro- 
vided with several good settings in unison, 
some of them with harmony for optional 
use. The ones I have found good are: 
Communion Service in C, by Sydney Ey. 
Nicholson (Faith Press) : “A Parish 
Communion Service,” by Martin Shaw 
(Curwen); “An Anglican Folk Mass,” 
by Martin Shaw (Curwen); “Missa 
Sancti Philippi,’ by Charles F. Waters 
(Faith Press), all of which could be used 
congregationally. More suited for choir 
use are: Communion Service in C, by 
Derick Ashley (Novello), and “Missa de 
Sancta Maria Magdalena,’ by Healey 
Willan (Oxford). A little more difficult, 
and requiring parts for Kyrie, Sanctus 
and Benedictus, is the excellent ‘Missa 
Sancti Niniani” by C. E. S. Littlejohn 
(Faith Press). 

Some of these settings include the 
creed. It would be better to use a plain- 
song creed instead. Creed No. 1, Mode 4, 
published in “The Choral Service,” I 
would recommend for constant use, with 
“de Angelis” or the Merbecke setting as 
a possible alternate. For the “Gloria in 
Excelsis” I would suggest that only two 
or three settings be used at the most. The 
easier and better ones are Merbecke, 
“Sancti Niniani,” Shaw Parish Commun- 
ion Service, and (more difficult) “Domin- 
icalis.” 

(To be continued.) 
—— 


Atlanta Service Aids Red Cross. 

Mrs. Victor Clark, organist and di- 
rector at the Peachtree Christian Church 
in Atlanta, Ga., arranged a beautiful 
choral service given on the evening of 
July 28 for the benefit of the Red Cross. 
As a prelude Mrs. Clark played Cesar 
Franck’s “Piece Heroique.” The selec- 
tions sung by the chancel and antiphonal 
choirs included: “Seek Ye the Lord,” 
Roberts; “Gloria in Excelsis” (Twelfth 
Mass), Mozart; “Onward, Ye People,” 
Sibelius; “Behold, God the Lord” 
(“Elijah”), Mendelssohn, and the fol- 
lowing group of anthems sung without 
accompaniment : “Spirit of God,” Weaver ; 
“God Be i in My Head,” Davies, and “Bless 
the Lord,” Ipolitoff-Ivanoff. The treasury 
of the Red Cross benefited in the sum of 
$100 as a result of the service. 
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New Issues Include 
Christmas Carols 
and Wartime Music 


By HAROLD W.THOMPSON, Ph.D.,L.H.D. 

As usually happens in August, I find 
myself in the midst of college examina- 
tions when I should he writing this article, 
and must be content with brief mention of 
works which I have not had opportunity 
to study properly. I think that I should 
certainly begin with mention of “Three 
Fuguing Tunes” for mixed chorus in four 
parts, composed by the Yankee tanner, 
composer and eccentric, William Billings, 
who died in poverty about 1800 and is 
coming to be regarded as the leading 
ecclesiastical composer of America in the 
eighteenth century. The three pieces are 
called “Creation,” “When Jesus Wept” 
and “Be Glad Then, America.” They are 
admirably edited by Dr. Clarence Dick- 
inson for a new firm called Music Press, 
Inc., of which Dr. Philip James is vice- 
president. These three numbers are of 
real interest and beauty. 

> > 
Anthems Suitable in War 

The following new anthems are ap- 
propriate for time of war: 

Davis—“A Song for Peace.” One part 
for T-B, one for SSA, one part with so- 
prano descant. Text by Whittier. (Galaxy). 

Gale—“The Dawn of Peace.’ S or T 
solo, three pages, and one page of chorus 
or quartet. Words by Noyes. (Gray.) 

Thiman—“Thy Church, O God, Her 
Heart to Thee.” Unison, then SATB, then 
unison with descant. (Novello.) 

Rhodes—“Father Eternal.’ Unison, then 
SATB, short. (Novello.) 

Rhodes—“O Loyal Hearts.” 
the dead. ( Novello.) 

Shaw, M.—‘“Say Not the 
Naught Availeth.” Unison. 
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Short. For 


Struggle 
(Novello. ) 


New Editions 

There are a few choice numbers here: 

Bach—“Out of the Depths.” 
unaccompanied. (Kjos.) 

Brahms-Nagle—“All Praise to Thee.” 
Accompanied, with alto or baritone solo. 
(Ditson.) 

Gabrieli-Grayson—‘Jubilate Deo.” Un- 
accompanied, eight parts. (Kjjos.) 

Gounod-Lamont—“‘Send Out Thy Light.” 
( Kjos.) 

Gretchnaninoff—‘We Magnify ‘Thee.’ Un- 
accompanied, three pages, some division. 
(Kjos. ) 

Handel—*‘Ah, My Soul Is Onward Press- 
ing,” from “Passion.” Three pages, ac- 
companied. (Gray.) 

Handel—“Glory Be to God,” 
“Messiah.” Arranged by 
ment for TTBB. (Galaxy.) 


Two pages, 


from 
Professor Be- 


> > 
Christmas Carols Out Early 
My congratulations to publishers who 
have the foresight to bring out their 
carols early: 


Cornelius-Sodero — “The Christchild.” 
TTBB with T solo. Accompanied. (Gal- 
axy.) 

Davis—“Glory in the Highest.” Two 
pages, preferably unaccompanied. (Gal- 


axy.) A good introit. 

Davis—“Three Christmas Carols,” pub- 
lished together as a set. (Galaxy): Span- 
ish, “Rouse, Good Folk” (unaccompanied 
chorus plus S solo); “Swedish Dance 
Carol” (unaccompanied, with a little di- 
vision for SS); Croatian, “A Blessed Day 
of Joy” (chorus unaccompanied plus 
mezzo solo). 

Trish-Davis—“Christmas Day Is Come.’ 
Unaccompanied chorus; S solo ad_ lib. 
Sixteen pages. (Galaxy.) 

Peerson-Davis — “Upon My Lap My 
Soveraigne Sits." For SSAA, unaccom- 
panied. (Galaxy.) 

Slovak-Kountz—“Carol of the 
Bells.’ Editions for SSA, accompanied; 
for SA; for SATB. (Galaxy.) 

Traditional-Erickson—“The Christchild’s 
Visit.” Eight parts, unaccompanied. (Gal- 
axy.) 

Welsh-Whitford—“Deck the Hall.” For 


Sheep 














TTBB, unaccompanied. (Galaxy.) 
> > 

New Canticles Published 

There are three useful canticles, all 
from Novello: 

Lang—Benedictus in A. For TTBB, ac- 
companied, plus a tenor solo. 

Lang—Te Deum in A. For TTBB, ac- 
companied. 

Richardson, C. A. M.—Versicles and Re- 
sponses. 





> > 
Sacred Solos 
You might like to use one of these: 
Bgiley—‘God Is Singing.” Medium. This 
is a love song for spring. I list it for 
those who might wish to use it at a choir 
concert. You need a high F, (Ditson.) 


3uckley—“‘I Kneel to Pray.’ Medium, 
with F at top. (Presser.) 
Diggle—‘Now Take Thy Rest.”” Medium, 


for funeral. (Ditson.) 

Risher—“My Jesus, I Love Thee.” Me- 
dium. (Presser.) 

Spross “Blessings.” Mentions the 
blessings of friendship. Might possibly be 
used in church; called a sacred song. High 
voice. (Church-Presser. ) 

> a 
Organ Piece and Cantata 

There is a pretty little teaching piece 
by W. S. Nagle called “Rustic Idyl” 
(Ditson). It could be used at a church 
service, perhaps with change of title. It 
is very easy and tuneful. 

Roland Diggle has a new cantata worth 
investigating. It is called “Hail, Festal 
Day” (White-Smith) and runs to only 
nineteen pages. There are solos for STB. 
This is about the most gracious choral 
writing the composer has signed. 

> aa 
Advice from the Lutherans 

The “Eighth Bulletin of Distinctive 
Choral Music Selected for the Choral 
Union” is issued by the Walther League, 
Chicago. This should be useful to every 
Lutheran organist in the country and to 
many others, for its selections are made 
with taste and care, and they are graded. 
They cover the entire church year. There 
is a key to publishers. This valuable book- 
let runs to sixty-two pages and deserves 
high praise. 
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Many Attend Christiansen Schools. 

Three hundred and fifty-five church, 
school and community choral directors 
attended the July and August sessions of 
the Christiansen Choral School, held in 
Lake Forest, Ill., and Chambersburg, Pa. 
“Music in the churches is definitely on 
the upgrade,” commented Dr. F. Melius 
Christiansen, founder and director of the 
faculty, as he noted that nineteen de- 
nominations and an increasing number of 
full-time ministers of music were en- 
rolled in the Eastern session. His son, 
Olaf Christiansen of Oberlin Conserva- 
tory, and Peter D. Tkach of the Minne- 
apolis schools assisted in teaching various 
phases of conducting, interpretation, school 
choral methods and class voice. A fine 
social background was provided by the 
private school campuses utilized in both 
sessions, with “education” continuing 
from class to dining room and out on 
golf courses and nearby highways. 
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Busy Day Is Arranged 
for Buffalo Convention; 


sina: ele for Sept. 10 


In spite of summer heat and vacations, 
a great deal of enthusiasm is being shown 
for the regional convention to be held in 
Buffalo Sept. 10, with the Buffalo Chap- 
ter as host. DeWitt C. Garretson, chair- 
man of the program committee, announces 
the day’s events : 

MORNING: Registration at First 
Presbyterian Church, the Circle. Lecture 
by Dr. Todd, pastor of the Pierce Avenue 
Presbyteris in Church, Niagara Falls, N. 
Y., on “The Clergy Speaks to the Or- 
ganists.’ Organ recital by Walter Blod- 
gett, well-known Cleveland organist. In- 
spection of the new Kleinhans Music 
Hall. 

AFTERNOON: Westminster Church, 
Lecture by Dr. Healey Willan of To- 
ronto on “Tudor Music.” Organ recital 
by J. Laurence Slater, A.A.G.O., dean of 
Central New York Chapter, U tica, 

EVENING: St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
Hymn festival, conducted by Reginald L. 
McAll of the Hymn Society of America. 

All members of the Guild who find it 
possible to be in Buffalo Sept. 10 are 
cordially invited to attend. Further in- 
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formation may be obtained by writing 
Miss Edna L. Springborn, dean, 36 
Seneca Parkside, Buffalo, N. Y., or Miss 
Rosalie G. Tucker, secretary, West Falls, 


RosAtie G. Tucker, Secretary. 
——fe— 
Harrisburg Chapter. 

Members of the Harrisburg Chapter 
have announced with deep sorrow the 
sudden death of one of their outstanding 
members, Harold H. Barker. Mr. Barker 
died suddenly Aug. 2. Although he had 
been affiliated with Grace Methodist 
Church only since February, he had made 
an enviable place for himself in the hearts 
of all who knew him. The chapter will 
hold a memorial service for him in Grace 
Church Monday evening, Sept. 9. 

The Guild enjoyed a picnic at the home 
of Mrs. Charles Swartz, Country Gar- 
dens, iy 6. An impromptu entertain- 
ment was given by several members, with 
Miss Marian Reiff and Miss Sarah Spotts 
at the organ and Dean Bowman at the 
piano, 

The next event will be an outing at 
Pine Hill Arboretum, a sanctuary for 
birds and flowers. It is situated about 
seven miles north of Harrisburg. 

Aug. 27 the Guild was entertained by 
Mr. and Mrs. John R. Henry at their 
summer home in Mount Gretna. Mrs. 
Henry, who is organist of the Fifth 
Street Methodist Church, has returned 
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ENGINEERING 


The placement, location of pipe ranks and general 
engineering work done in connection with a Kilgen 
Organ, are most important things aflecting the suc- 


As a famous symphony conductor found by rearrang- 
ing the instruments in his orchestra that a better en- 
semble resulted, so an organ can be improved by the 
proper placing of its various sections. 

This important feature is never overlooked in a Kilgen 
Organ and this company is fortunate in having a really 
great engineer in Max Hess, who has contributed so 
much to modern organ building. 


The Kilgen Organ Company 
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ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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from Mount Hermon, Mass., where she 
attended the Westminster Choir College 
summer school. While there she also 
studied with Alexander McCurdy. 
Frorence M. Brown, Secretary. 
—o— 
Jacksonville, Fla., Election. 

New officers of the Jacksonville, Fla., 
branch will assume their duties at the 
first meeting of the season in October. 
Mrs. Robert Lee Hutchinson, organist of 
st. John’s Episcopal Church, was elected 
regent at the final meeting before ad- 
journment for the summer. Mrs. Claire 
Denby Gatlin, organist of the Main Street 
Baptist Church, was elected vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. Grady Norton of the Spring- 
field Methodist Church was re-elected 
secretary; Mrs. Chesley Bowden was re- 
elected treasurer; Mrs. Lorena E, Din- 
ning, South Side Presbyterian Church,, 
was a publicity chairman. 

Claude L. Murphree of Gainesville re- 
tired as regent, having served for two 
years. The officers presented their annual 
reports at the last picnic meeting, held at 
the home of Mrs. Estella Fretwell Bowles, 
organist of the First Baptist Church. 


ye 


Are you moving this fall? If so, 
be sure to notify the office of THE 
Diapason of your change of address 
in nee time. 





ORGANISTS 


everywhere recommend 


MAAS CHIMES 


because they know 

MAAS CHIMES 
are the 

finest chimes made. 





The new Maas Action actu- 
ally SPRING SUSPENDS and 
SPRING FLOATS each Maas Chime in- 
dividually, thus bringing out the pure, 
unimpeded tone of each chime with per- 
fect fidelity. The Maas damper system 
is very effective and prevents all in- 
termingling of other tones. Maas Chimes 
have many features not found on any 
other chimes. 


INSTALL MAAS CHIMES 


on your next organ and convince yourself 


Write for full information to 


MAAS ORGAN CO. 


3015 Casitas Ave. — Los Angeles, Calif. 
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EVANSTON HYMN FESTIVAL 
LED BY H. AUGUSTINE SMITH 


A feature of special interest at the 
Northwestern University Church and 
Choral Institute this year was the hymn 
festival Sunday evening, Aug. 4, con- 
ducted by H. Augustine Smith of Boston 
University, nationally-known choir direc- 
tor and hymnologist. The festival drew 
a large congregation to the First Meth- 
odist Church of Evanston. Leroy Wetzel 
and his choir of the church supported Mr. 
Smith in presenting “two thousand years 
of Apostolic, Jewish, Greek and Roman 
Catholic, and Protest int song, coming 
from Palestine, Syria, Spain, Italy, 
France, Germany, Russia, the Nether- 
lands, England and America, with the 
music of plainsong, folksong, French and 
German chorales, carols, Welsh and 
Anglican hymn-tunes and organ fantasies 
on hymn-tunes.” 

The organ prelude was Lutkin’s Fan- 
tasie on the tune “Nicaea” and the post- 
lude the same composer’s Fantasie on 
“Diademata.” The list of hymns began 
with “Awake, Thou That Sleepest,” First 
Century, and “Gloria in Excelsis,’” Second 
Century, closing with Whittier’s “Dear 
Lord and Father of Mankind” and Dr. 
Harry Emerson Fosdick’s “God of Grace 
and Glory,” to the tune “Regent Square,” 
by Henry Smart. 

Choir directors and organists from 
twenty states were registered at the in- 
stitute in Evanston this year and they 
came from points as distant as New York 
and Washington state. At a dinner which 
was a feature of the week, held in the 
First Methodist Church Aug. 5, Horace 
Whitehouse of Northwestern was toast- 
master and presided in a most happy man- 
ner. Short talks were made by a number 
of men before an address by the principal 
speaker of the evening, Dr. Gaius Glenn 
Atkins, professor emeritus of Auburn 
Theological Seminary. The success of 
the annual “retreat,” as the conference 
was described, was due in large part to 
the organizing work and direction of 
Oliver S. Beltz, head of the department 
of church music at the Northwestern Uni- 
versity School of Music. — 


PORTLAND, MAINE, R. RECITALS 
CONTINUE DURING SUMMER 

Recitals at the City Hall in Portland, 
Maine, a summer attraction in that sum- 
mer capital, were marked during their 
second week by the following programs: 

July 16—By John E. Fay, A.A.G.O.: 
Chorale Preludes, “In dulci Jubilo,” “O 
Sacred Head Surrounded” and “In Thee 
Is Gladness,” Bach; Meditation, Sturges; 
Allegro from “Water Music,” Handel; 
“Ave Maria,” Schubert; Concert Over- 
ture, Rogers; Pastorale from “Mother 
Goose” Suite, Ravel; Scherzo in E, 
Gigout; “A Rose Breaks into Bloom,” 
Brahms; “Shall I Not Sing,” Karg-Elert. 

July 17—By Alfred Brinkler, F.A.G.O. 
(all-American program) : Sonata No. 1 
in A minor, Borowski; “Redset,” Ed- 
mundson; “Sketches of the City,” Nevin; 
“By a Shady Pool,” Stoughton; “An 
Angry Demon,” Clokey; Scherzo, Mac- 
farlane; Toccata Caprice, Woodman. 

July 18—By Fred Lincoln Hill: Can- 
tilene in B flat, Faulkes; “Idylle,” 
Faulkes; Adagio from Fifth Sonata, 
Guilmant; Chorale Preludes, “Liebster 
Jesu, wir sind hier” and “Herzlich thut 
mich verlangen,” Bach; Intermezzo, Rog- 
ers; “Clair de Lune,’ Debussy; Norweg- 
ian Tone Poems (“To the Rising Sun,” 
“Folksong” and “Isle of Dreams”), Tor- 
jussen-Milligan; Cantilene, Drdla; “In 
India” (“The Grove of Palms,” “Incanta- 
tion” and “In the Palace of the Rajah’), 
Stoughton. 

July 19—By Whittredge Clark: Trio- 
Sonata No. 1, Bach; Chorale Prelude, 
“Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring,” Bach; 
Gavotta, Martini; Chorale Prelude, “I 
Thank Thee, Dear Lord,” Karg-Elert ; 
Suite, Barnes; Sonata No. 1 (F minor), 

In the third week there were the fol- 
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MISS LILIAN CARPENTER, F.A.C.0., NEW YORK CONCERT ORGANIST 


Ratere bel -iedel Setel tatehhd aar 
ieeaene uiaasevacdie » 


Miss Littan Carpenter, F.A.G.O., i 
shown in this picture seated at the con- 
sole of the Casavant organ in the Juilliard 
School of Music, New York City. Miss 
Carpenter has been a member of the 
faculty of the Juilliard School for nine- 
teen years and is organist and director at 
the Church of the Comforter, where her 
choir has been especially successful in the 
last year, the group of twenty-five volun- 
teers showing steady artistic advancement 
under Miss Carpenter’s training. As the 
choir loft will not hold a larger number 
of singers, there is a long waiting list. 
Besides the regular Sunday services this 
chorus presents several musical evenings, 
a candle-light service at Christmas time, 
a secular concert and two oratorio per- 
formances every season, In 1939-40 Miss 
Carpenter directed Haydn’s “Creation” 
and selections from Mendelssohn’s “Eli- 
jah.” The latter will be sung under her 
ol at the Temple of Religion, New 
York World’s Fair, Sept. 30. On June 7 
a group of Miss Carpenter’s pupils gave 
a recital at the Church of the Comforter 
and the performers included Lois Jean 
Floyd, Paul Fischer, Joseph MacFarland, 


Helen Morgan, Elizabeth Schadauer, 
Robert Van Doren and Jane Vander- 
burgh. 


As a recitalist and a teacher Miss Car- 





penter has reached the top rank among 
the woman organists of America. When 
she won her fellowship certificate in the 
A.G.O. it was with the highest marks of 
any candidate that year. 

Miss Carpenter was born in Minne- 
apolis, Minn., but moved to New York 
when a child and received all of her 
musical education there. Her first organ 
instruction was received from Mrs. Her- 
mon B. Keese, in 1908, and soon after 
that she went to the Institute of Musical 
Art, where she studied for many years 
under Gaston Dethier. She was graduated 
from the regular organ course and later 
from the teachers’ course, with honors, 
and in 1916 received the artists’ diploma, 
also with honors, and was the first to 
receive an artists’ diploma in organ from 
the institute. She became an associate of 
the American Guild of Organists in 1918 
and a fellow in 1919, 

For nine years Miss Carpenter was 
assistant organist at Holy Trinity Epis- 
copal Church in Brooklyn, where Dudley 
Buck once played. W hile there she gave 
many recitals. She held the positions 
in Holy Cross Episcopal Church, New 
York, the Bay Ridge Presbyterian 
Church, Brooklyn, and the Lutheran 
Church of the Incarnatian, Brooklyn, 
before going to her present position. 








lowing performers and programs: 

July 25—By Homer Whitford, F.A.G. 
O.: Sinfonia from the Cantata, “We 
Thank Thee, Lord,” Bach; Suite, Wes- 
ley; Allegro from Tenth Concerto, Han- 
del; “Benedictus,” Karg-Elert; Fantasia, 
“Shall We Sing unto Our God,” Karg- 
Elert; Scherzo, Fourth Symphony, Wi- 
dor; “Cortege,” Vierne; “The Little Red 
Lark,” arranged by Clokey; “Joyous 
March,” Sowerby; “The Primitive 
Organ,” Yon; Toccata on “From Heaven 
High,” Edmundson. 

July 30—By John E. Fay, A.A.G.O.: 
Chorale Prelude, “We All Believe,” 
Bach; Air from Orchestral Suite, Bach; 
Overture to the “Occasional Oratorio,” 
Handel; Londonderry Air, arranged by 
Coleman; “Scheherazade” Fantasy, Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff ; “Caprice Heroique,” Bon- 
net; “Canyon Walls,” Clokey; Allegretto, 
Volkmann; Berceuse, Vierne; “Carillon,” 
Vierne. 

July 31—By Rachel B. Pierce, F.A.G. 
O.: “Grand Choeur” on a Gregorian 


Theme,” Guy Weitz; Larghetto from 
Twelfth Concerto for Strings, Cleram- 
bault; Chorale Prelude, “By the Rivers 
of Babylon,” Bach ; Prelude and F ugue in 
B minor, Bach ; “Mr. Ben Jonson’s Pleas- 
ure,’ ” Robin Milford; Psalm Prelude No. 

Howells; “C “hristmas E vening,” Mauro- 
pe Scherzo from Fifth Sonata, 
Guilmant; “Clair de Lune,” Vierne; 
Carillon” in B flat, Vierne. 

Aug. 1—By Louise Carol Titcomb, F. 
A.G.O.: “Psalm XIX,” Marcello; “Air 
in the Manner of Bach,’ Mauro-Cottone; 
Prelude in E flat, Bach; Allegro Vivace 
(Fifth Symphony), Widor; Cantabile, 
Jongen; Improvisation-Caprice, Jongen; 
Carillon,” DeLamarter; “Thou Art the 
Rock,” Mulet. 

Aug. 2—By Fred Lincoln Hill: Medita- 
tion, Gretchaninoff; Concert Overture, 
Faulkes; Musette, Handel; Adagio from 
“Moonlight Sonata,” Beethoven; Alpine 
Suite, Benna Mae; “Deep River,” Negro 
Spiritual; “Dreams,” Stoughton; “Caril- 
lon,” Kotzschmar-True. 
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ANTHEMS 


Appropriate for These Times 


SAMUEL RICHARDS GAINES 


591 Homeland, Dear Homeland! 
(from “The Vision")......$0.15 

1295 Democracy Forever (mel- 
ody from Mason's "Mis- 
sionary Hymn") ..... .20 

1087 Crown of Freedom (mel- 
ody from Holden's “Coro- 
nation") text by Edward 











Howard Griggs . ce 
CARL ENGEL 
900 God Rest Our Glorious 
rere . eee 
CHARLES WOOD 
1142 Summer Ended .......... .20 
1147 Expectans Expectavi ... 15 


1155 O Thou, the Central Orb.. .16 
1205 O Thou Sweetest Source.. .20 


FATHER FINN 


1329 Alleluia-Benedictus ....... 10 
DON MALIN 
1337 Let the World in Every 
Cosmee Sia@ <..--....-.. 15 


E. T. CHAPMAN 
1191 All Creatures of Our God 


ee” ree ~ ae 
1123 God Be in My Head..... .10 
WALTER PARRATT 
1151 Tears for the Good and 
j | Se RR 15 
NOEL PONSONBY 
1156 Compline Hymn ........ .10 


Write for sample copies 


C. C. BIRCHARD & CO. 


221 Columbus Ave. BOSTON, MASS, 











Walter N. "Hewitt Has ion ‘Senben, 

Walter N. Hewitt has returned to 
Maplewood, N. J., from Wallingford, Vt., 
where he spent the summer with his wife, 
Manetta Hewitt, well-known soprano, and 
his 3-year-old son, Frederick Barton. Mr. 
Hewitt was organist at the studio on 
3rookvale Farm, summer residence of 
Leonhard A. Keyes in Wallingford, 
where he also tutored. Mr. and Mrs. 
Hewitt had weekly recitals at the Wal- 
lingford studio as well as some church 
appearances in the Rutland district. Mr. 
Hewitt resumes his teaching and his work 
with his three choirs at the Prospect 
Presbyterian Church of Maplewood, 
where he is organist and director of 
music. Mr. Hewitt was organ accom- 
panist for the performance of Handel’s 
“Messiah” in the Temple of Religion at 
the World's Fair in, New York Aug. 29. 


Fifty Years in ” Ohio Church. 

Members and friends of Emanuel Luth- 
eran Church at Lancaster, Ohio, gathered 
Sunday evening, July 28, at the church 
for a program of organ music and an 
informal social hour arranged to honor 
Miss Sophia Gerken on the occasion of 
her fiftieth anniversary as organist of 
the church. Miss Elizabeth Plum played 
a group of organ numbers interspersed 
with soprano solos presented by Mrs. 
Donald Fetters and two numbers were 
sung by a quartet. Following this pro- 
gram the congregation went to the base- 
ment of the church for a social hour, 
which included a short address by the 
Rev. C. A. Kaumeyer, pastor emeritus of 
Emanuel Church. Miss Gerken received 
a purse presented by Dr. W. H. Crook 
on behalf of the congregation. 
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WHAT A SURVEY INDICATES 

Are more people interested now in 
learning to play the organ than five years 
ago? This interesting question has been 
propounded to a long list of organists and 
teachers in a questionnaire sent out by 
Anderson, Davis & Platte, a prominent 
New York advertising agency. It seems 
evident from some of the queries that this 
agency is acting for a client who manu- 
factures electronic instruments. What- 
ever the basis of the curiosity, the answer 
is of some concern to all of us. 

To the principal question the replies, as 
summarized, indicate that 5514 per cent of 
those who responded said that there was 
greater interest today in learning to play 
the organ than there was in 1935. The 
answer from 33 per cent was negative, 
while 4 per cent perceived no change and 
7% per cent neglected to express an 
opinion. To the query whether “the 
organ in the home can become as popular 
as the piano” 3% per cent replied that it 
could become more popular, 3114 per 
cent that it could be equally popular and 
63 per cent that it would be less popular, 
while 2 per cent expressed no opinion. 

Of those to whom the questionnaires 
were sent 27% per cent responded, which 
the advertising agency considers a large 
proportion. Fourteen per cent of those 
from whom answers were received are 
organ teachers, 4444 per cent give both 
piano and organ tbe 8 per cent are 
piano teachers and 3344 per cent do not 
teach. 

The summary of this survey contains 
ground for encouragement. 





CLOSING INTERESTING DEBATE 


It has been an interesting debate that 
has raged in the columns of THE Diapa- 
son for several months over the proposal 
to return to the tracker action. And it 
has probably not been futile, for anything 
that stimulates discussion of organ topics 
stirs us up to thinking, which never does 
any harm. No one perhaps has been con- 
verted from his viewpoint on the subject 
of organ actions, but many have been 
led to study the difference between the 
old and the new. The latest suggestion 
comes from Professor Melville Smith of 
Cleveland, who makes it clear, as does 
the original apostle of the tracker renais- 
sance, that the idea is not to have merely 
everything of the days of old, but the old 
mechanical systems with modern im- 
provements. Mr. Smith’s suggestion is 
for tracker key action and electric stop 
and combination actions. Then there is 
much good sense in Robert Noehren’s 
recent letter, though we fail to see why 
everything in the way of artistic playing 
which he desires cannot be accomplished 
on any organ of good voicing and re- 
liable action. The informative article of 
George W. Stanley also is an enlighten- 


ing contribution that we would have 
missed had not this discussion arisen. 
From this the communications have 


ranged down to the declaration of faith 


of our “youth movement” in the letter of 
Walter Blodgett, in which he asserts that 
“we have youth, and in the end we shall 
have our way.” In the end perhaps time 
will take care of all that, and age will 
have increased the knowledge and mel- 
lowed the opinions of those now counted 
as youth, so that they will be old enough 
not to want their way. 

Tue Drapason, let it be admitted, 
printed Gilman Chase’s first letter with 
some reluctance, but we have become con- 
vinced since then that after all the debate 
has been worth while. In opening its 
columns to all these letters and daring to 
express its own reactions THe Diapason, 
as is the usual fate of editors, has ex- 
posed itself to criticism equally from 
those who asked “Why do you give space 
to something so absurd?” and from those 
who felt aggrieved because we took the 
liberty to voice our opinion in opposi- 
tion to theirs. 

There are still on the editor’s desk com- 
munications pro and con, but as we have 
given liberally of our space in four issues 
and as the subject has been pretty well 
exhausted we believe,that we may safely 
call the debate closed unless some new 
light can be shed on the controversy. 








LET YOUTH HAVE ITS FLING 

In thinking over this alleged superiority 
of the tracker action in the eyes of its 
champions, a suggestion comes to mind. 
We have a grand opportunity for some 
of the advocates of the tracker system. 

Let them search out the many tracker 
organs still remaining in use throughout 
the country and arrange to give recitals 
on them. As the majority of these in- 
struments seldom are heard except at 
services, the majority of organists shun- 
ning them, there is a large field for those 
who will launch the movement. Many an 
organ would be heard by audiences not 
accustomed to recitals; many people who 
have lacked the money to rebuild or re- 
place their old organs would derive satis- 
faction from these performances; best of 
all, some of our brilliant, energetic and 
athletic young men would find an outlet 
for their Samsonic attributes in the op- 
portunity to exert brute strength on old- 
fashioned keyboards and could indulge 
their desire to avoid undue speed in play- 
ing the classics. 

Let youth, under the banner of Mr. 
Blodgett, have its fling. 








The only trouble with the man who 
listed the wonders of the world up to 
seven seems to have been that he lacked 
an adding machine. Some allowance must 
be made, of course, for the fact that his 
list is rather old. We might as well start 
out right now to make a few additions. 
A Dallas, Tex., newspaper tells us about 
Dick Liebert, organist for “Big Sister.” 
We are informed that this organist “never 
uses any sheet music for his radio pro- 
grams” and that “Dick can play over 
2,000 different musical compositions from 
memory’—which one and all will admit 
is not at all bad. “Dick has played several 
of the largest electric and pipe organs in 
the world,” we are further informed, “in- 
cluding the granddaddy of them all, at 
Radio City Music Hall.” (Wanamaker’s 
and Atlantic City et al please note.) But 
that is not all—indeed not! “By way of 
contrast he plays one built of toothpicks, 
which he keeps in his Westport, Conn., 
home.” We have heard of organs built 
of almost anything; why not toothpicks? 
Anyway, this wonder should be added to 
the original seven. 








Our watchful friend Roland Diggle 
sent the following note from Los An- 
geles: “I do not believe it has been pointed 
out elsewhere, but it is interesting to note 
that all four candidates—Roosevelt, Will- 
kie, Wallace and McNary—are Episco- 
palians. I have an idea that this has not 
happened before. Mr. Willkie used to be 
a lay reader in the church in his home 
town and Mr. Wallace always takes an 
active part in the service when he is at 
home. I am told that both Wallace and 
McNary used to pump the organ.” 


Letters from Our Readers 


| Additional communications from read- 
ers may be found on page 14.) 


Genuine Schulzes and Silbermanns. 


Brattleboro, Vt., July 22, 1940.—Dear 
Mr. Gruenstein: The installment of Mr. 
Jamison’s book in the June DrApason 
raises several questions which should be 
understood sufficiently well to avoid mis- 
conception. It will be recalled that Mr. 
Jamison advocates the inclusion of two 
diapason choruses in the great, one of 
the Schulze type and another of the Sil- 
bermann type. There is a considerable 
variation in the manner of voicing these 
two diapasons which Mr. Jamison makes 
adequately clear in an earlier installment. 
Nevertheless, the principal determinant of 
tone quality of a rank of flue pipes is its 
scale. Perhaps it would be preferable to 
say mensuration instead of scale, for 
organ folk are apt to think of diameter, 
circumference and area when the word 
“scale” is mentioned, whereas the ratio of 
progression of these physical dimensions 
is of great importance. 

A stop should be designated “Schulze,” 
“Silbermann,” “Willis,” or of any other 
types, when that stop is either a genuine 
from the hand of the originator or is a 
very close approximation of a genuine 
example now in existence or of which an 
accurate description is available. Thus 
Schulze metal diapasons halve diameters 
and circumferences on the seventeenth 
pipe—that is, the ratio of progression is 


b— 3 rs 
the constant V2; the mouth width is 


one-fourth of the circumference ; the cut- 
up is one-fourth of the mouth width; the 
wind pressure is ordinarily between three 
and one-half and four inches; generally 
speaking diameters are small, hardly ever 
more than six and one-fourth inches at 
8-ft. C. It seems to the writer, in the 
interest of a standardized nomenclature, 
that a rank of pipes should not be desig- 
nated as a “Schulze” diapason which 
halves on the eighteenth pipe with 2/9 
and 4/15 mouth widths, 2/7 cutups and a 
diameter at 8-ft. C of 6.382 inches 
(American scale 43). 

Mr. Jamison halves his Silbermann at 
the seventeenth pipe. No genuine Silber- 
mann was ever constructed on any con- 
stant ratio of progression of dimensions. 
The Silbermanns, Dom Bedos, and per- 
haps all early builders, invariably used 
“curving” mensurations, according to 
which the bass and the treble are con- 
siderably larger in diameter than a con- 
stant ratio of progression would demand. 
In the following table the diameters in 
millimeters of the J. A. Silbermann 8-ft. 
montre, 4-ft. prestant and 2-ft. doublette 
(the scales of these stops are identical) 
in St. Thomas’, Strassburg, are compared 
with diameters of a stop built on the con- 
stant progression ratio of 1: V8. At 
middle C the diameters of the two stops 
are equal. 

CG Cc Cc ct cc 
180 96 57 36 22 14 10 


16 - 
Toepfer V2 161 96 57 34 20 12 7 


It should be obvious that the tone qual- 
ity of a true Silbermann diapason is de- 
cidedly different from the tone quality 
of a rank constructed on the Toepfer 
mensuration principles. 

To name a stop a “Schulze” or a 
“Silbermann” which is not constructed 
according to the characteristic mensura- 
tion of the genuine is to becloud the 
meaning of terms and therefore to lessen 
the value of symbols by means of which 
we understand each other. 

Very truly yours, 
A. O. BRUNGARDT. 
> > 
History of Electric Action. 

Geneva College, Beaver Falls, Pa., Aug. 
29, 1940.—Dear Mr. Gruenstein: In the 
May Diapason I noted the letter from 
Mr, Berkley on page 16 concerning the 
history of the electric action. I should 
like to refer you to Dr. Barnes’ “Con- 
temporary American Organ,” third edi- 
tion, page 249, where a brief history of 
the electric action is to be found. This 
dates the idea back as far as 1852 and a 
fairly successful application of it as far 
back as 1868. A quotation from this 
book might straighten out your readers. 
“Grove’s Dictionary,” 1926 edition, volume 
3, page 548, also gives considereble de- 
tailed information about the history of 
this particular kind of action, and is gen- 


Silbermann 


Recalling the Past 
from The Diapason’s 
Files of Other Years 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO, AC- 
cording to items published in the issue 
of Sept. 1, 1915— 

Yale University awarded the contract 
to build an organ of 152 sets of pipes to 
the J. W. Steere & Son Company. It was 
to replace the old organ of seventy-eight 
sets of pipes in Woolsey Hall. The Steere 
instrument has since been rebuilt and en- 
larged by the Aeolian-Skinner Company, 
which absorbed the business of the Steere 
Company. 

Edwin H. Lemare arrived in the United 
States to give 100 recitals at the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition in San Francisco, be- 
ginning Aug. 4. 

Word was received in America that 
Joseph Bonnet, who was at the front with 
the French army in the world war, was 
alive. 

The eighth annual convention of the 
National Association of Organists was 
held in Springfield, Mass., closing Aug. 
7 with a visit to the Austin organ factory 
in Hartford. 

The Austin Organ Company was in- 
stalling a four-manual of ninety-two sets 
of pipes in Medinah Temple, Chicago. 

M. P. Moller was building a four- 
manual organ for St. Luke’s Episcopal 

Church, Brooklyn. 

> 


o- 
TEN YEARS AGO, AS RECORDED 

in the issue of Sept. 1, 1930— 

An organ of outstanding importance 
had just been installed in the Metropoli- 
tan Church, Toronto, Ont. It was a five- 
manual built by Casavant Freres, and had 
110 sets of pipes. 

The National Association of Organists 
held its annual convention in Los Angeles 
July 28 to Aug. 1. This was the first 
national meeting of organists ever held 
on the Pacific coast and the only one thus 
far. Harold Vincent Milligan was elected 
for a second term as president of the 
N.A.O. 

Brown Memorial Presbyterian Church, 
Baltimore, Md., placed the contract for a 
four-manual organ with the Skinner 
Organ Company and THE Drapason pub- 
lished the specification. 

Paris paid homage to Lynnwood Far- 
nam when he was heard in recitals July 
16 and 18 at St. Clotilde and €t. Germain- 
des-Pres. 

Reopening of St. Paul’s Cathedral in 
London was an event of national impor- 
tance and was also the occasion for the 
first use of the rebuilt organ, the specifi- 
cation of which was presented. The in- 
strument, originally the work of “Father” 
Willis, was rebuilt by Henry Willis. 

The Bennett Organ Company ceased 
operations and was liquidating its affairs, 
offering creditors 25 per cent of their 
claims in full settlement. This concern 
had been in existence half a century. It 
was originally the Moline Pipe Organ 
Company, then the Lancashire-Marshall 
Company, then the Bennett-Marshall 
Company, and many of its instruments 
are in churches throughout the country. 

Porter W. Heaps of Evanston and 
Dorothy Wright Hill were married 
July 22 








erally accepted as reliable. 
Homer D. BLANCHARD, 
Department of German. 
i? 


LUIS HAROLD SANFORD GOES 
TO LARGE BROOKLYN CHURCH 


Luis Harold Sanford has been ap- 
pointed organist and choirmaster of the 
large Central Congregational Church of 
Brooklyn. He will assume his new duties 
Sept. 1. Mr. Sanford, though retaining 
his residence in New York, has been for 
the last two years organist and director 
at the Summit Presbyterian Church of 
Germantown, Philadelphia. The Central 
Congregational Church was made famous 
by the pastorate of S. Parkes Cadman. 
Mr. Sanford is a member of the faculty 
of the School of Sacred Music of Union 
Theological Seminary. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sanford gave a two- 
piano recital Aug. 6 in Indianapolis, 
where they were visiting for several 
weeks this summer. They played among 
other works an arrangement by Mr. San- 
ford of the Prelude and Fugue in C 
major of Bach and Brahms’ Sonata in F 
minor. 


o—._* 
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THE FREE LANCE 


By EAMUETON C. an a ty 
Mus (Brown University), A. G. 
"4. Pe. C. O., Professor a * 
Wellesley College 








The Cambridge Console Club, consist- 
ing of eight devoted organ lovers holding 
posts in Cambridge, Mass., churches, is a 
lively youngster twelve months old; its 
aim is to play music for the organ that 
seems to be the right sort for service, 
either at the beginning or end. The club 
meets as circumstances dictate, each mem- 
ber playing every week and submitting to 
friendly and constructive criticism from 
the others. In the past season there were 
thirty-nine meetings; the programs num- 
bered 353 titles, of which eighty-seven 
came from J. S. Bach and thirty-five from 
various American composers. If I were 
very much younger and were active in 
music I would apply for membership in 


this club. 
> > 


The death of Sir Donald Francis Tovey 
a few months ago deprives the music pro- 
fession of one of its most notable work- 
ers; his knowledge of the important com- 
positions, particularly of the classical and 
modern masters, was encyclopedic. I have 
heard men such as Granville Bantock 
waste superlatives in trying to give a just 
idea of his erudition. Tovey was also a 
composer and a concert pianist; several 
years ago I engaged him to give a recital 
at Wellesley College. I shall not soon 
forget how he wandered aimlessly about 
my office looking at the photographs on 
the walls, but saying almost nothing. I 
have often thought he must have taken 


-me for the janitor. His pianism was what 


one hears from the consummate musician 
rather than from the consummate vir- 
tuoso. 

> o> 

Dr. Harvey Gaul of Pittsburgh must 
be a real fellow. I wish I had more op- 
portunities of cultivating his acquaintance. 
He writes the following in The Musical 
Forecast; read it slowly and carefully: 

Can't you do something for the Amer- 
ican composer? We have more and better 
orchestras than Europe ever had, and, re- 
member, I said “ever.” Irom Seattle to 
Zangor, Maine, we have more symphony 
orchestras than Europe ever knew—to be 
sure most of these conductors don’t know 
we have American composers, they haven’t 
heard as yet, because they had to do all 
of Beethoven's nine symphonies. But give 
them time, maybe the word will get 
around, 

> > 

Great Britain, having escaped up to 
date, has now a Hymn-Tune Association, 
founded June 19, the convener and or- 
ganizing secretary being Herbert Wester- 
by, author of the “Organist’s Repertoire 
Guide.” Westerby writes: “The opening 
meeting of the Hymn-Tune Association 
was held at Novello’s, Dr. Martin Shaw 
presiding. The association was instituted 
and its functions cordially approved. It 
will work in friendly liaison with the 
3ritish and American hymn societies. 
Organization is proceeding and the next 
meeting is fixed for October.” 

Westerby makes the point that only a 
musician may deal adequately with hymn- 
tunes. It is well also to consider whether, 
either in Great Britain or the United 
States, it is probable that both a hymn 
and a hymn-tune society may be sup- 
ported. 

> oo 

Only the other day an_ intelligent 
music-lover of my acquaintance com- 
plained to me that the organist at her 
church gave too little time between stanzas 
of the hymns to get any breath. (As I 
go about churches, tasting the music, I 
find the same difficulty in every church.) 
This lady also said that while she was 
finding the hymn to be sung she could 
not recognize the tune from the organist’s 
playing of it. Also, as the hymn was 
being sung there was no thought of the 
verbal expression demanded by the hymn. 
(How many organists follow the words 
of the hymn, line by line? Should it not 
be done?) 


=> > 


The older I grow the less emphasis I 
place on conventionalities in musical per- 
formance. For example, take the matter 
of exact time in the playing of hymn- 
tunes while accompanying a congregation. 
A metronomic exactness is impossible; a 
certain relaxation of strictness in more 
than one direction may well be granted. 
Consider a moment Lowell Mason’s tune 


“Bethany,” to “Nearer, My God, to 
Thee”; here we have a tune that is the 
torment of an organist’s life; there is no 
congregation that can or will sing it with 
any regard to its dotted halves, halves 
and quarter notes; you cannot dragoon a 
crowd of ordinary people in church to 
do anything more than to approximate 
feebly the effective, flowing rhythm. 
(That impasse was no doubt the reason 
why Horatio Parker, in editing “The 


Hymnal,” now out of print, changed the 
“Bethany” time signature to 4-4, instead 
of 6-4.) Take down your copy of the 


“English Hymnal” and note how often 
it is directed that the last chord in each 
phrase be followed by a comma rest. 

> o> 

Another very bothersome matter comes 
in connection with most of the common 
meter (C.M.) tunes; “St. Anne” tune is 
a good illustration. T ‘he words, by Watts: 

O God, our help in ages past, 
Our hope for years to come. 
Our shelter from the stormy blast, 

And our eternal home. 

The four-measure phrase comes into 
play here. Assuming that the time sig- 
nature is 4-4, the sensitive organist will 
make past a quarter note—and not a 
thousandth of a second more—while the 
congregation will want to hold on a bit, 
take a leisurely breath, and go on. The 
congregation will want to treat “come” in 
the same way, but the organist will 
resist with all his might giving the word 
less than three full beats, so that the 
four-measure phrase formed from the 
two verses of the stanza shall be precisely 
four measures long. The point of all this 
is that in many cases the form of the 
hymn-tune does not appeal to the congre- 
gation at all, while it may be the subject 
of heart struggles on the part of the 
organist. 

Mister, you can’t always have your own 
way; like Dick Deadeye, you'll have 
sometimes to dissemble. 

> > 

What do you make out of the report 
of the examination committee, page 10 in 
Tue Diapason for July? I have assumed 
that failures. were more often due to 
deficiencies in paper work than to work 
at the organ, but I find only one item in 
the report that supports my idea—that 
thirteen candidates for associateship 
passed organ work but failed in paper. 
The authorities of the Guild are certainly 
striving manfully to help candidates, and 
the workings of associate and fellowship 
problems on pages 14 and 15 are excellent. 
Is their excellence discouraging rather 
than encouraging? Would it not, also, 
help a little if the time taken in writing 
the model workings were stated in each 
case? Would it possibly be helpful to 
print some of the workings (without 
names) of successful candidates, with 
marks, including workings with just pass- 
ing marks, and those with high marks? 
I have always held that the real raison 
d’étre of the A.G.O. was the examinations 
and have been at times discouraged over 
the results achieved as time goes on. I 
imagine that students of the organ rate 
technique at the keyboard higher than 
musicianship. It may be that the gen- 
eral level of theory teaching is low. Stu- 
dents do not spoil enough music-paper ! 

> co 

Why not read “A Hundred Years of 
Music,” by Gerald Abraham, Duckworth, 
London, 1938, 375 pages? It is brilliantly 
written, well documented, not academic, 
smart, sometimes flippant, witty, and at 
times debunking. 

———-%e—___ 
Death of Paul T. Stucke in Cincinnati. 

Paul T. Stucke, 71 years old, an or- 
ganist who gave up his work a number 
of years ago when he became deaf, died 
July 29 at his home in Walnut Hills, 
Cincinnati, after a long illness. He had 
been bedfast since er Mr. Stucke, 
a native of Union Hill, iz. formerly 
was a piano and organ a io in New 
York City. Later he went to Philadel- 
phia and then to Portland, Ore., where 
he also was a church organist. When he 
moved to Cincinnati in 1923 his hearing, 
which had been failing for a number of 
years, failed completely. Mr. Stucke 
leaves his widow, Mrs. Myrtle Lockwood 
Stucke. 

een eae 

Veteran Worcester Organist Dead. 

J. Frederick Donnelly, organist and 
choir director at St. John’s Catholic 
Church in Worcester, Mass., the last 
thirty-seven years, died suddenly of a 
heart attack July 18. In 1903 he estab- 
lished the Donnelly School of Music and 
at the time of his death he was director 
of the school, 
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St. Paul’s Episcopal Church 


Albany, New Dork 
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August 6, 1940. 


The Ernest M. Skinner & Son Company, Inc. 
Organ Hall, 


Methuen, Massachusetts. 
Gentlemen: 


It gives me great pleasure to testify to the 
excellence of your rebuild of the organ in St. 
Paul’s Church, Albany. Among the new stops 
added by you, I would select for special mention 
the Flute Celeste, the English Horn, the Tuba 
Mirabilis and the remarkable 16 Gemshorn. 
The organ now has a magnificent ensemble, and 
the action and console leave nothing to be 
desired. 

Faithfully yours, 
[Signed] T. Frederick H. Candlyn. 


The Ernest M. Skinner & Son €o., Inc. 


Pipe Or Hat Builder 
Methuen 


Flags. 








Send For Yours 


A most interesting 
i and informative new 
brochure on Reuter 
i Pipe Organs is now 
just off the press. 
A copy will be gladly 
sent to you upon re- 
quest. 


Cy 
The Reuter Organ Co. 


Lawrence, Kansas 


Builders of Fine Pipe Organs, exclusively. 
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For Tracker System 
with Electric Stop 
and Piston Actions 


Northwestern University School of 
Music, Evanston, IIl., July 11, 1940.—My 
dear Mr. Gruenstein: I am much inter- 
ested in the provocative discussions on 
tracker action found in the columns of 
your magazine in recent issues, and I am 
enclosing some excerpts from a speech 
delivered by me to the Buffalo Chapter 
of the American Guild of Organists in 
January, 1940, in which I expressed views 
on the subject at a date pr ior to the dis- 
cussion which has arisen in THE D1apa- 
son. I may say that these views are of 
very long standing and of deep convic- 
tion, and that the time now seems ripe to 
express them more audibly. If you should 
care to reproduce these passages I think 
they will be found in the main line of the 
discussion in question, and at any rate 
I should be happy to go on record 
holding and as having held these views 
for some time. 

The assumption must not be made that 
those who advocate a return to tracker 
mechanism also advocate adopting mech- 
anisms of the past which have been re- 
placed by modern devices of greater 
precision and value. If the direct method 
of opening the valve mechanically seems 
superior to the indirect electric method, 
for the reasons mentioned above, it does 
not at all follow that the control of regis- 
ters must also be mechanical, or even the 
coupling devices. The Barker pneumatic 
lever has proved its value, and one who 
has played a Johnson or Roosevelt with 
direct action and pneumatic machines for 
coupling will not forget the satisfaction 
derived from the snap with which this 
device pulls down the keys of coupled 
manuals with little effort. 

In the modern adaptation of tracker 
action there should be no entangling al- 
liances. Great to pedal must not auto- 
matically pull in swell to pedal, even 
when the two manuals are coupled, as on 
the older instruments. The combination 
and register actions should be electric or 
pneumatic, and all parts of the instru- 
ment, except the action of the keys, should 
use any of the prev vailing devices which 
have proved convenient. A veductio ad 
absurdum, stating that because a return 
to direct action is advocated we should 
therefore return to hand blowers, stop 
pullers, etc., will neither prove nor dis- 
prove the principles of tracker action. On 
the contrary, the modern builder who is 
really interested in the problem should 
strive to develop an action with modern 
materials in which all possible causes of 
friction would be eliminated and in which 
all the advances of modern mechanical 
science are used to attain the end in view, 
namely, direct control of the valves which 
arouse the speech of the pipe. A visit 
to the workshop of Mr. John Challis, who 
constructs modern harpsichords along just 
such lines, would be profitable for or- 
ganists interested in this point of view. 

The writer happens to know of several 
organ builders who are in sympathy with 
this point of view, and who are only 
deterred from experimenting in this di- 
rection by the apathy, if not the animosity, 
of those whose greatest interest should 
be in the improvement and perfection of 
their instrument—the organists. A plea 
should be made to these gentlemen to give 
serious consideration to needed improve- 
ments, for it may well prove that when 
the heritage of the past is properly and 
skillfully developed, the devices of the 


present, which seem to many the last 
word, may in turn become obsolete and 
inadequate. 


Very truly yours, 
MELVILLE SMITH. 
{Professor at Western Reserve University, 

Cleveland, Ohio.] 

Mr. Smith submits this excerpt from 
an address on “The Organ of the Seven- 
teenth and E ighteenth Centuries in France 
and Germany,” delivered in Buffalo in 
January: 

We now come to a consideration of the 
console. Here again, practical mechanical 
considerations rule the day. With tracker 
mechanism, the trackers cannot be too 


long, or their action will be delayed and 


imperfect. The placement of the positiv 
behind the player’s back was also me- 
chanieally convenient, for the trackers 
could then run under the organ bench and 
actuate the valves of this division, while 
those running directly out from the key- 
board could operate the great organ and 
the subsidiary divisions in the main case. 

The arrangement of registers on the 
sides of the console Was none too con- 
venient, but it was again dictated by 
structural necessities. The player had to 
have assistants to draw the stops. As to 
the coupling of manuals, only the posi- 
tiv and the great organs could be coupled, 
and perhaps the bombarde was auto- 
matically coupled to the great at all times. 
In this way, by playing on the great, two 
divisions could be brought into play and, 
by playing on the bombarde, three. Coup- 
ling was often performed by drawing the 
great organ forward, so that buttons on 
the under side of the keys engaged those 
of the positiv below. 

The pressure required when playing 
with coupled manuals was proportionately 
greater as more valves had to be opened, 
but in a well-constructed instrument was 
never excessive. It is an error to main- 
tain that the touch of old organs was so 
heavy that fast passages could not be 
indulged in and therefore to assume that 
old musie must be played slowly. This 
is merely wishful thinking, probably ac- 
cepted because we wish to prove our 
modern actions so far superior, and is 
based on lack of acquaintance with the 
facts. A single uncoupled keyboard was, 
as a matter of fact, as light as or lighter 
than the best electric action of today, and 
much more snappy and stimulating to 
play. Furthermore, there is a certain 
point of resistance of the key in tracker 
touch which is very definitely felt by the 
player, and once this point of resistance 
has been passed, practically no pressure 
is required to hold the key down. This 
makes for clean articulation and is quite 
a different feeling from that of the modern 
action, where we pre igainst a spring 
which increases in resistance as the key 
descends. The exact point where the tone 
is made is never in doubt on a well-con- 
structed tracker organ, and all effort is 
aimed at this point. 

The reader who is familiar with the 
principles of pianoforte technique of Tobias 
Matthay, as set forth in “The Act of 
Touch” and other works, will undoubtedly 
see a parallel here. In a satisfactory organ 
touch, the point where the tone is made, 
which should be apparent to the sense of 
touch as the point of resistance, is never 
at the bottom of the key fall, and much 
less at the top, but somewhere in between. 


bedding,” against which 





The sin of “key 
Matthay inveighs so strongly, is often 


indulged in by organists, who are obliged, 
due to the construction of many instru- 
ments, to aim at the bottom of the key, 
or the keybed, whereas the greatest mus- 
cular effort, or weight, as the case may 
be, should be directed against the point 
of resistance, leaving at the bottom of the 
key fall just enough weight to continue 
the tone by holding down the key as long 
desired. 

When one or more manuals’ were 
coupled, the added resistance was just 
enough to let the player know that he was 
actually playing more pipes than on a 
single manual. The modern idea that we 
should be able to play two, three or four 
manuals with as little effort as one has 
always seemed to me psychologically un- 
sound. The pianist would not expect to 
get a fortissimo with the same muscular 
effort as a pianissimo. Why should the 
organist? Increased resistance for in- 
creased tone should be the rule, not the 
exception. In this way there is a cor- 
respondence between our psychological 
frame of mind and the effect produced. 

The writer is convinced that if some 
way were devised of measuring the actual 
amount of muscular effort exerted at any 
given moment by organists it would be 
found that in forte passages much more 
energy is automatically expended than in 
piano passages. This added energy has 
no practical result on the modern instru- 
ment, but if found to exist would be ade- 
quate proof of the psychological need to 
expend more energy when more tone is 
desired. If while expending this extra 
energy the player actually felt more key 
resistance, a happier psychological result, 
and a feeling of greater action, instead of 
frustration, might result. 

Speaking of tracker action in the new- 
ly reconstructed organ at Rheims Cathe- 
dral, Mr. Cecil Lutton says: “There is no 
doubt in my mind that tracker action, at 
its best, is wonderfully crisp and more 
responsive than electric, and that it gives 
to the player a sense of intimacy that is 
lacking in electric action.” 

Widor says, in his provocative pamphlet 
“l’Orgue Moderne”: “In the place of mech- 
anism, today we have electric wires, which 
result perhaps in an economy for the 
organ builder, but certainly in a great 


as 





disappointment (déception) for the or- 
ganist.” 
Much of the objection we have to the 


is based upon instru- 
of repair, or perhaps 
which still exist 


tracker mechanism 

ments in a bad state 

of imperfect construction, 

in this country. I can truly say that on 

instruments I have played abroad this 

seems to me to be the perfect action. 
-~ 

Weak Points in Plea for Trackers. 

Philadelphia, Aug. 2, 1940.—Dear Mr. 
Gruenstein: Maybe somebody can tell 
me what Mr. Chase is driving at in his 
letters about tracker action. He starts 
off with a suggestion that we use the 
tracker action, but make it of some dif- 
ferent material, rather than wood. In 
the first place, there’s no complaint about 
the material; a well-made tracker action, 
constructed of first-class wood, is a beau- 
tiful piece of mechanism, and entirely re- 
liable. Mr. Chase says he wants to retain 
the principle of tracker action, but have 
it perfected by modern mechanical genius. 
It doesn’t seem to occur to him that it’s 
the principle that we object to—the rest 
is mere detail. As I see it, a tracker 
action, of whatever material, is one in 
which the organist must overcome the 
inertia and frictional resistance of a long 
and complicated train of mechanism, and 
also the resistance of the wind against 
the pallet, by sheer muscular effort— 
which is what we are trying to get away 
from. Why should the organist use up 
his vitality pushing down the keys when 
he might be saved all that and have 
energy to expend on the purely musical 
part of his job? 

Then we are told that if by means of 
electric action the organist is at some 
distance from the pipes he is unable to 
judge the effect. Really this takes my 
breath away. If there is one point that 
has been insisted on from Jubal’s time to 
this it is that the organ must be listened 
to from a distance, if it is to be heard 
properly. Even a few feet makes an im- 
provement; and anything beyond, within 
reason, is that much to the good. You 
can scarcely read of the rebuilding of any 
old organ without noticing the rejoicings 
over the detachment of the console or the 
mourning because for some reason it had 
to be left attached to the case. And any- 
how, are we to understand that the con- 
gregation never hear the organ properly 
because they sit in the pews and not up 
against the organ front? 

The argument that we must not avail 
ourselves of the conveniences of electric 
action because some young hotheads use 
it to run aw ay with the tempo seems to 
me hardly to merit consideration. “Let's 
have a heavy, sluggish action,” says Mr. 
C., “so we can’t play too fast!” As who 
should say: “Gentlemen, don’t use sharp 
razors—folks sometimes cut their throats 
with them!” 

But the weakest point in Mr. Chase’s 
present letter, as about the former one, is 
this business about the tracker action giv- 
ing a better control of the speech of the 
pipe. Mr. Chase quotes Dr. Schweitzer 
on the subject, but neither the doctor nor 
he gives any explanation of the why and 
wherefore of this claim. And until some- 
body can explain, on a purely physical 
basis, why a pipe doesn’t sound as well 
when a valve is opened by electricity and 
a pouch as it does when it is dray gged 
down by main strength—for the opening 
of a valve is all that happens—till that 
explanation is made I think organ fans 
generally will be satisfied not to scrap 
their modern plumbing. * * * 

Best regards to you and Tue Drapa- 
son. By the way, it seems to me I see 
faint indications that recitalists are be- 
coming more human—more inclined to 
consider the weaknesses of the flesh on 
the part of their audiences; the programs 
are less exclusively composed of “modern, 
up-to-date works that you really ought to 
hear, you know!” 

Sincerely, 
Watter Linpsay. 
ao Fe 

Let’s Have More of Their Works. 

Liberty, Pa., Aug. 16, 1940.—Dear Mr. 
Gruenstein: Thank you for your fine 
editorial anent organ recitals and the 
very excellent quotation from Mr. Crook. 
I have also read the various articles and 
letters about the return to the tracker 
action, enjoying particularly your edi- 
torial in the July issue, in spite of the 
objections to it which I read in the Au- 
gust issue. To my mind Mr. Stanley also 
covered the situation in a very able 
manner. 

In a recent issue Dr. Macdougall in his 
“Free Lance” column made a plea for 
more frequent hearing of the music of 





Edwin H. Lemare. Amen, say I; and I 
wish to make a similar plea for the com- 
positions of Alfred Hollins and William 
Wolstenholme. Last winter I derived 
much pleasure and inspiration from read- 
ing Dr. Hollins’ autobiogr aphy, “A Blind 
Musician Looks Back,” published about 
1936. It is, one might say, unavoidably 
interesting to compare this with the ex- 
cellent autobiography of Louis Vierne, 
published in THe Diapason. Both are 
by and about organists without sight, yet 
they are very different in style and con- 
tent. Dr. Hollins demonstrates what Dr. 
Macdougall says of him: “Hollins is a 
fine chap—inside a small frame he har- 
bors a big heart, alive to the needs of 
suffering humanity for comfort and joy.” 

Hollins was an intimate friend of Wol- 
stenholme and has this to say in his book 
about the latter’s compositions : “To those 
who knew him his music represented 
himself. Even in his more serious works 
there is something fresh and light-hearted 
that gives them a charm and originality 
all their own. His death (1931) has 
caused a distinct loss to modern organ 
music.” 

This statement (all but the last sen- 
tence, for so far as we know Hollins is 
still with us) would apply equally to 
Hollins and his compositions. In these 
days of unrest, fear and hate we need to 
hear more music of the type of his “Song 
of Sunshine,’ “Spring Song,” Intermezzo 
in D flat or Concert Rondo, or Wolsten- 
holme’s Sonata in the Style of Handel, 
“Romance,” Allegretto, Barcarolle, ‘“Bo- 
hemesque,” etc. Lowbrow? Not a bit; 
they are all melodious, well written, 
thoroughly musical and not too deep for 
the people whom we should like to see at 
our recitals. 

Roiio F. MAITLAND, 
-s 
Would Abandon the Recital. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 17.—Editor of 
Tue Diapason: The question “Is the 
organ recital being played out?” leads us 
to ask: Was it ever ‘played in”? Has it 
become musically significant? No doubt 
the organ has occupied a position of im- 
portance in music, but has the recital 
merited recognition? Isn’t it wishful 
thinking to believe the organ will assume 
a position of importance as a recital in- 
strument? The nature of the true organ 
does not bear any of the characteristics 
of the successful recital instrument. Its 
proper function has always heen to serve 
as an instrument of musical worship in 
the church. In musical circles the organ 
recital never has attained significance and 
has been more associated with its own 
profession than the public. Most of us 
will agree that the Golden Age of organ 
music culminated in the eighteenth cen- 
tury with the great art of Bach. If there 
were any organ recitals they were of an 
informal nature and confined mostly to 
the secular bounds of ducal estates. The 
organ paid its chief musical obligations to 
the church. 

Exactly what is the intrinsic musical 
value of the organ recital? Isn’t it the 
raison d’étre of any concert or recital to 
express music of artistic value, not merely 
to provide common entertainment? The 
musician and the artist owe a primary 
allegiance not to pleasing the public as 
such, but to the art through which great 
human values and emotions are expressed. 
To ignore such a basis as one’s standard 
or as the standard of a profession in 
music leads to moral laxity and de- 
cadence. 

It seems the modern organ recital must 
depend on its value as entertainment 
rather than its musical worth to achieve 
any material success. Such a basis can 
sustain only a superficial structure and 
requires an increasingly artificial stimulus 
to carry on. Showmanship, performance, 
merits and effectiveness of the instrument 
dictate the standard of the music. The 
public is fickle to such devices and con- 
stant variation is required to keep up 
interest. The “expressiveness within 
music” does not appeal to the untrained 
listener as does that which depends more 
on the instrumental medium for its “ex- 
pressiveness.” The layman in his enjoy- 
ment of music wants something audibly 
tangible. He likes to “wear his heart on 
his sleeve,” as it were, and expects music 
to give him an immediate emotional re- 
action. True greatness, spiritually strong, 
never grows out of such a shallow back- 
ground. The organ is less expressive than 
most other instruments and true organ 
music depends on its own expressiveness. 
For this reason alone the organ and its 
music cannot hope to appeal to the aver- 
age layman, whose understanding of 
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music is limited. A glance at the typical 
organ recital -program proves that its 
basis is seldom an idealistic one, and the 
occasional exception is very rarely a mate- 
rial success. The organ recital, then, 
obviously does not represent the musical 
worth of the organ. 

As long as organists and organ builders 
hope for the success of the organ as a 
concert instrument the profession will not 
be respected as musically idealistic. Organ 
music must be more emphasized as a 
functional part of worship in the church. 
What has become of the prelude and the 
postlude as a part of worship? Here is 
where such music as the great preludes 
and fugues and chorale preludes of Bach 
serve their rightful purpose, There is 
little doubt that the profession is more 
interested in the glamor of the recital 
organ than in the art of worship. 

If we stop trying to make of the organ 
something more than itself and allow it 
to speak its own simple character it will 
again have more of an appeal in true 
musical circles as it once did. Modern 
organ tone, being as it is, does not suc- 
cessfully blend with other instruments—at 
least it cannot be considered successful as 
such by musicians. In Bach's day the 
organ was considerably used in ensemble 
and there is no reason to believe that it 
could not again become popular in this 
respect if its tone were so adapted. 

Although there is the natural inclin< ition 
to seek it, security is unattainable. If in 
our artistic expression we seek to relive 
the spirit of the past, decadence will bury 
our art. It will then be no more than a 
page in history. Many of us apparently 
believe that unless the organ recital saves 
the organ our art will be of the past. 
Meanwhile we little realize how we have 


been misdirecting the future of an in- 
strument which, in the true sense, is and 


will always be great in the art of music. 
Let us abandon the recital as the last 
refuge of the organ and seek new outlets 
along the channels for which the organ 
was inspired. 
Joun VAN Dewater. 
Ropert NOEHREN. 


~- 


Mr. Blodgett in Rebuttal. 
Cleveland, Ohio, Aug. 21, 1940.—My 
dear Mr. Gruenstein: Mr. Skinner’s re- 
ply to my letter to you two months ago 
concerning organ building pleased me 
very much. In fact, I feel as flattered 
as must an ancient Greek when he was 
favored with a thunderbolt as a personal 
attention from Zeus. I am surprised to 
find that Mr. Skinner seems to consider 
my views as a direct attack on him and 
what he represents. For this I am very 
sorry, as we have collaborated pleasantly 
on one organ (the one now played by 
Gilman Chase) and I have rejoiced with 
him over many others. 

At the risk of being repetitive, I wish 
to state that I entered the discussion 
(which is fun; may it last long) because 
I did not like an editorial policy. I feel 
it was unworthy of the editor to take 
such care to justify the publication of 
Mr. Chase’s first letter. He need not 
have declared his editorial views in a 
manner so apologetic and playful in order 
to minimize the effect of Mr. Chase’s 
writing. doubt if this moderated re- 
buttal will make Mr. Chase behave. 

I said that if Bach and his contem- 
poraries had wished organ tone cluttered 
up with orchestral imitations, they—the 
designers and makers of organs still con- 
sidered examples of the Golden Age of 
organ tone—would have been clever 
enough to make them. Instead they used 
real orchestral instruments and let the 
organ remain consistently an organ. Mr. 
Skinner disposes of this by saying that 
Bach was not an organ builder. Right ; 
but Schnittger and the Silbermanns were. 
It is well known that Bach was often 
called as consultant in matters of design 
and construction and as a judge upon 
whose word an instrument was accepted 
or payment refused. There are authentic 
records attesting his intimate and prac- 
tical knowledge. When Mr. Skinner says 
he was not a builder he is correct, but to 
imply he lacked knowledge of what the 
organ should be is absurd. * * * 

When Mr. Skinner says that even in- 
strument makers of that time did not 
know enough to make a French horn with 
valves, he proves nothing. Did they need 
them? The horns of that day were ade- 
quate for musical expression and the 
music written for them is too difficult for 
modern horns and trumpets. One rarely 
hears some of the Brandenburg and Han- 
del concerti on programs of our ablest 
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Wuen Cuartes H. DorrsAm brought 
down his baton for the choral concert of 
the summer session chapel choir at Co- 
lumbia University Aug. 7 voices from 
twenty-two states of the Union resounded 
in St. Paul’s Chapel. The concert was 
one which impressed itself deeply on the 
audience, consisting largely of faculty and 
students at Columbia. The program in- 
cluded Brahms’ “Schicksalslied” (“Song 
of Destiny”) and a work written probably 
by Georg Gottfried Wagner, but formerly 
ascribed to Johann Sebastian Bach— 
“Blessing, Glory, and Wisdom, and 
Thanks.” The choir prevailed on Mr. 
Doersam to play an organ number on the 
large new Aeolian-Skinner instrument and 
he gave a fine performance of Franck’s 
“Piece Heroique” between the two choral 
numbers. 

The next day, Aug. 8, the same choir 
sang at the Temple of Religion, New 


symphonies because the brass parts are 
of prohibitive difficulty. * * * 

As far as I can learn, Bach’s well- 
tempered scale was used on the clavi- 
chord only. Ill gratefully accept cor- 
rection and information on this point. If 
he was so particular with tuning, would 
we have organ parts to the cantatas 
transposed up or down as much as a third 
so that organs could be used with or- 
chestra? I believe that the Leipzig organs 
were never at orchestra pitch. He was 
there for years, putting up with a make- 
shift. I can find no lack of modulation 
in the organ works regardless of the W. 
T. C. date. For that matter, the organ 
and cembalo were used with orchestra in 
nearly all keys from the earliest com- 
positions. Even now, with valves and 
lack of tonal inhibition, good composers 
avoid certain tonalities as unsuitable to 
certain instruments. 

Mr. Skinner states that stop names 
suggesting imitations were used long be- 
fore he arrived to give them, like our 
Nell, an honest name, and that the names 
showed a desire for the “real thine” as 
now realized. Quite the contrary, I con- 
tend. New pipe tones naturally suggested 
names derived from aesthetic experience 
and association. Some quality in a new 
pipe may have suggested a gamba, but for 
gamba purposes, or any other instrument 
desired, the real instrument was used. 
Not until instruments disappeared from 
the church music force was it necessary 
to submit the organ to vocational guid- 
ance so it might become a maid-of-all- 
work. In line with that argument, how 
far have we fulfilled the promise of these 
romantic names: Vox humana, voix 
celeste, unda maris, erzahler, philomela, 
orage, geigen, etc.? I should delight in 
a combination of orage and unda maris 
when perfected. 

When I say that youth will have its 
way, | merely state a truth. do not 
agree with Mr. Skinner that the older one 
gets the less one knows. What an appal- 
ling idea! It may be that age has more 
than youth to forget. Youth is a nuisance 
because it likes to learn by experience, 
and an age which has built up an empire 
resents a possible discovery of weak 
foundations. Mr. Skinner and his imita- 
tors have developed the organ to a high 
degree of artistic achievement in a-certain 
direction. I admire him and _ his great 
work. Nevertheless, I cannot raise a 
scornful brow because certain organ fiends 
are attempting to pick up the development 
of the organ where Mr. Skinner started 
and to carry it out along more restrained 





York World’s Fair, giving Brahms’ 
“Create in Me a Clean Heart,” the G. G 
Wagner work and the Kyrie from 
Franck’s Mass in A, closing with Mr. 
Doersam’s effective anthem, “Once to 
Every Man and Nation.” The work of 
the choir received admiring praise, with 
expressions of amazement that so much 
could be accomplished by a chorus which 
had been together only since July 7. 

The chapel choir at Columbia sings 
every weekday morning and on Sunday 
afternoon during the summer session. In 
a remarkably short period of rehearsing 
this group masters anthems and canticles 
of great difficulty. Mr. Doersam conducts 
the chorus once every summer in a special 
afternoon program. His own perform- 
ance of the Cesar Franck “Piece He- 
roique”’ and the brilliance of the new 
organ in the chapel made his hearers 
realize the inner meanings of this work. 


and conservative lines. To conserve space 
in these pages, i refer Mr. Skinner to 
page 13, volume 2 of Schweitzer’s “J. S. 
Bach,” where he treats of the relation of 
music to other arts, pictorial and poetic. 

The list of distinguished names Mr. 
Skinner gives as his crowd represents a 
great array of talent. To one man, Mr. 
DeLamarter, I owe a particular debt of 
gratitude for an example of true musi- 
cianship. Perhaps the most colorful 
player of the lot, he absconded from the 
organ loft to a symphony directorship, 
where his sort of tonal desire was truly 
expressed. But is it not significant that 
these great players have not written truly 
great music for the electric orchestral 
organ? Some of them write with distinc- 
tion in other fields. I am certain the old 
severe organs engendered content, which 
is true greatness, in composition, and not 
mere expressiveness. 

Sincerely yours, 

VALTER BLopGett. 
o- 
GLASER CONDUCTS UNITED 

CHOIRS AT NEW YORK FAIR 





The combined choirs of the Lutheran 
Church of Our Saviour, Brooklyn; 
Church of Our Saviour, Rege Park, L. I., 
and Emanuel Lutheran Church, Corona, 
rendered a program of choral music at 
the Temple of Religion, New York 
World’s Fair, Aug. 11 at noon. This 
program was broadcast over a nationwide 
hookup by station WOR of New York. 
The choirs were directed by Dr. John 
A. Glaser, organist of the Church of Our 
Saviour, Brooklyn. Charles Boehm, or- 
ganist and choirmaster of Emanuel Luth- 
eran Church, Corona, was at the console 
as accontpanist and also was a soloist. 
The combined choirs numbered eighty- 
nine voices, all volunteers. The choirs 
repeated the program on Aug. 21 from 
6 to 7 at the twilight hour concert from 
the Temple of Religion. 

Organ selections by Mr. Boehm were: 
Toccata and Fugue in D minor, Bach; 
“Come Now, Saviour of the Gentiles,” 
Bach; Toccata on “Ave Maris Stella,” 
Dupré; “Variations de Concert,’ Bon- 
net; Chorale Prelude, “Herzlich thut 
mich verlangen,” Bach. The choral selec- 
tions were: “Lead Me, Lord,” Wesley; 
“OQ Thou Victorious One,’ Schenk; 
“Agnus Dei,” Morley; “O Sacred Head 


Now Wounded,” Bach; “Psalm 150,” 
Franck ; “Souls of the Righteous,” Noble; 


“The Radiant Morn Hath Passed Away,” 
Woodward; “Lord, for Thy Tender 
Mercies’ Sake,” Farrant. 
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. Programs of Organ Recitals of the Month 








Alexander McCurdy, Mus.D., Philadel- 
phia, Pa.—Dr. McCurdy was heard in a 
recital at Sage Chapel, Northfield Semi- 
nary, Northfield, Mass., on the afternoon 
of Aug. 4. His program consisted of the 
following compositions: Prelude and Fugue 
in E minor and Three Chorale Preludes, 
“Hark, a Voice Saith, ‘All Are Mortal,’”’ 
“Our Father Who Art in Heaven” and ‘‘O 
God, Have Mercy,” Bach; Scherzetto from 
“Twenty-four Pieces in Free Style,” 
Vierne; Chorale Preludes, ‘‘A Rose Breaks 
into Bloom,” “O World, I E’en Must 
Leave Thee,”’ No. 1 and No. 2, Brahms; 
“Sunrise,” from ‘‘Hours in Burgundy,” 
Jacob; “Romance sans Paroles,”’ Bonnet; 
“The Tumult in the Praetorium’” (Pas- 
sion Symphony), de Maleingreau; Com- 
munion, Richard Purvis; “Veni Em- 
manuel,’ Arthur Egerton. 

Klaus Speer, Princeton, N. J.—Mr. Speer 
of Westminster Choir College was the 
guest recitalist at the Temple of Religion, 
World’s Fair, New York, Sunday after- 
noon, Aug. 11, and his program was made 
up of the following works: Prelude and 
Fugue in E minor, Nikelaus Bruhns; Cho- 
rale, “O God, from Heaven Looking Forth,” 
Nikolaus Hanff; Prelude and Fugue in G 
minor, Vincent Luebeck; Trio-Sonata No. 
4, in E minor, Bach; Chorale, “By the 
Waters of Babylon,” Bach; Prelude and 
Fugue in E minor, Bach. 

Richard Gore, Ithaca, N. Y.—Mr. Gore, 
the Cornell University organist, presented 
the following program in a recital at 
Bailey Hall Aug. 1: Dorian Toccata, Bach; 
Fantasie in A, Franck; Concerto No. 3, in 
G minor, Handel; Chorale Preludes, 
“These Are the Ten Commandments,” 
“Come, Redeemer of Our Race,” ‘Rejoice, 
Christians,” ‘“‘By the Waters of Babylon’”’ 
and “We All Believe in One God,”’ Bach; 
Finale in B flat major, Franck. 

Russell G. Wichmann, Pittsburgh, Pa.— 
Mr. Wichmann has played the following 
programs in recitals in Heinz Chapel that 
mark the summer session of the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh: 

July 2—Trumpet Tune and Air, Purcell; 


Sonatina, “God’s Time Is Best,” Bach; 
Toccata and Fugue in D minor, Bach; 
Andante Sostenuto (‘Symphonie Go- 
thique”’), Widor; ‘Roulade,’” Bingham; 
“Mr. Ben Jonson’s Pleasure,” Milford; 
“Distant Chimes,” Snow; “Carillon,” 
Vierne. 


July 18—Chorale No. 3, Andriessen; 
“Invocation,’’ Karg-Elert; ‘‘A Gothic Pre- 
lude,’”’ DeLamarter; Scherzo in G minor, 
Bossi; ‘‘Skylan@,” Charles Vardell, Jr.; 
“Ave Maria,’ Bach-Gounod; Toccata in 
F, Bach. 

July 29—Suite from Water Music, Han- 
del; Chorale Preludes, “Jesu, Joy of Man's 
Desiring’ and “In Thee Is Gladness,”’ 
Bach; Chorale and Variations, “Our Mas- 
ter Hath a Garden,” Flor Peeters; ‘Pan- 


tomime,”’ from “El Amor Brujo,’’ de 
Falla; Scherzetto in F sharp ' minor, 
Vierne; ‘Dreams,’ McAmis; Toccata 


(Symphony 5), Widor. 

Rowland W. Dunham, F.A.G.O., Boulder, 
Colo.—In a recital which was one of the 
summer series at the University of Colo- 
rado, Dean Dunham on July 14 presented 
this program: Sonata in D flat, Rhein- 
berger; ‘‘Lamentation,” Guilmant; ‘‘Ave 
Maria,” Arkadelt; Nocturne (‘““Midsummer 
Night’s Dream’’), Mendelssohn; Offertoire 
in F, Lefebure-Wely. 

Warren F. Johnson, Washington, D. C. 
—Mr. Johnson has played the following in 
short recitals before the evening service 
at the Church of the Pilgrims: 

Aug. 4—Negro Spirituals, Horace A. 
Miller. 

Aug. 11—Passacaglia and Fugue, Op. 36, 
Sigtenhorst Meyer. 

Aug. 18—Chorale Preludes, ‘“‘Dies Irae” 
and ‘“Vigili et Sancti,’’ Francis W. Snow; 
“In Paradisum,” Daniel Lesur. 

Aug. 25—Fantasie on the Chorale 
Mighty Fortress,” Max Reger. 

Everett J. Hilty, Boulder, Colo.—In his 
recitals for the summer quarter at the 
University of Colorado Mr. Hilty played 
the following programs on the large four- 
manual Austin organ in Macky Audito- 
rium in August: 

Aug. 4—Fantasia and Fugue in G minor, 
Bach; ‘‘Landscape in the Mist,” Karg- 
Elert; “The Squirrel,’”’” Weaver; Rhapsodie 
No. 3, Saint-Saens; Sonata 1 (in part), 
Hindemith. 

Aug. 7—Gothic Suite, Boellmann; “Sche- 
herazade,’”’ Rimsky-Korsakoff; Meditation 
from ‘“Thais,”” Massenet; “Mr. Ben Jon- 


“A 


son’s Pleasure,” Milford; ‘‘Dawn,’’ Jen- 
kins; “Clair de Lune,’”’ Karg-Elert; ‘‘Pan- 
tomime,” Jepson; ‘‘Finlandia,’’ Sibelius. 

Aug. 11—Chorale Prelude on ‘Ein’ feste 
Burg,’’ Hanff; Partita on “Jesu, meine 
Freude,”’ Walther; Fugue 
hude; Chorale Prelude on ‘‘Herzlich thut 
mich verlangen” and Partita on “Stabat 
Mater Dolorosa,’’ Douglas; Doric Toccata, 
Bach; Symphonic Piece for Piano and 
Organ, Clokey (David Pew and Mr. Hilty). 

Aug. 14—Threnody,’ Lester; Chorale 
Prelude on “‘A Lovely Rose Is Blooming,” 
Brahms; Preludes on Two Welsh Tunes, 
“Aberystwyth” and ‘‘Ton-y-Botel,” Dun- 
ham; Pastorale, Scarlatti; ‘‘Benedictus,” 
Reger; ‘The Girl with the Flaxen Hair,” 
Debussy; “‘Burlesca e Melodia,’’ Baldwin; 
“In Paradisum” and “Fiat Lux,” Dubois; 
“Prayer,” Schubert; ‘Marche Slav,” 
Tschaikowsky. 

Aug. 18—‘‘In Dir ist Freude” and Pre- 
lude in B minor, Bach; “The Nightingale 
and the Rose,” Saint-Saens; Suite, Bing- 
ham; Sixth Sonata, Widor. 

Irving D. Bartley, F.A.G.O., Las Vegas, 
N. Mex.—Mr. Bartley, instructor of piano 
and organ at New Mexico Normal Uni- 
versity and minister of music at the Las 
Vegas Methodist Church, gave a recital 
Sunday evening, Aug. 11, at the church. 
He was assisted by the Methodist Church 
choir and by vocalists from the group. 
The organ program was as follows: Pre- 
lude and Fugue in G minor, Bach; ‘‘Fiat 
Lux,” Dubois; Andante Cantabile from 
Fourth Symphony, Widor; ‘‘Rendezvous,” 
Aletter; Allegro from First Symphony, 
Maquaire; “Dreams,” Stoughton; Suite 
for Organ, Rogers. 

Donald Willing, Cleveland, Ohio — A 
program of contemporary music played 
by Mr. Willing in a recital June 2 at 
Plymouth Church, Shaker Heights, in- 
cluded the following compositions: Allegro 
and Adagio (from Sonata 1), Paul Hinde- 
mith; ‘‘Carillon’”’ and ‘“‘The Spinner,” Mar- 


cel Dupré; Six ‘Bible Poems,’ Jaromir 
Weinberger; “‘The Nativity’ and ‘The 


Palms,” Jean Langlais; Fugue in C sharp 
minor, Arthur Honegger; Passacaglia, 
Aaron Copland, 

William R. Clendenin, Urbana, II!.—Mr. 
Clendenin, a pupil of Professor Russell H. 
Miles, was heard in the following pro- 
gram at the University of Illinois July 24: 
Prelude and Fugue in G major, Bach; ‘‘By 
the Waters of Babylon,’’ Bach; Chorale in 
A minor, Franck; Moderato and Andante 
Sostenuto from “Symphonie Gothique,” 
Widor; Toccata on ‘O Filii et Filiae,” 
Farnam; “Twilight at Fiesole,” Bingham ; 
“Carillon,” Vierne. 

Alfred Ashburn, Altoona, Pa.—In two 
Sunday evening radio broadcasts Mr. Ash- 
burn played the following programs: 

Aug. 11—‘“Marche Religieuse,”’ Guil- 
mant; “Lord Jesus Walking on the Sea” 


(“Bible Poems’), Weinberger; ‘Canto 
Elegiaco,” Yon; “In the Cathedral,” 
Pierne. 


Aug. 25—‘“Dialogue,” Clerambault ; “My 
Inmost Heart Doth Yearn,” Brahms; 
Largo, Handel ; “Will-o’-the-Wisp,” Nevin ; 
Prelude and Fugue in G major, Bach. 

Walter A. Ejichinger, Seattle, Wash.— 
The University of Washington presented 
Mr. Eichinger of the musical faculty in a 
recital July 18 at the University Temple. 
His program consisted of the following: 
“O Mensch, bewein’ Dein’ Siinde gross,” 
“Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring” and Fugue 
a la Gigue, Bach; “Grande Piéce Sym- 
phonique,” Franck; Andantino Pastorale 
con moto assai (from Sonata No. 2), 
George Frederick McKay; ‘“Legende,” 
Bedell; “Comes Autumn Time,” Sowerby; 
Scherzo in E major, Gigout; “Carillon- 
Sortie,” Mulet. 

John T. Erickson, Mus.D., A.A.G.O., 
New York City—Dr. Erickson, organist 
and choirmaster of Gustavus Adolphus 
Lutheran Church, was heard in the twi- 
light program in the Temple of Religion 
at the World’s Fair Aug. 9 and con- 
tributed the following organ selections: 
“Fiat Lux,” Dubois; “Onward, Ye Peo- 
ples,” Sibelius. 

The Rev. Gerhard Bunge, A.A.G.O., In- 
dependence, lowa—During the sessions of 
the Luther Academy held at Wartburg 
Seminary, Dubuque, July 16 to 24, Mr. 
Bunge played the following numbers at 
recitals given on the chapel organ: Pre- 
lude and Fugue in E minor, Bach; Prelude 
and Fugue in B flat major, Bach; Fugue 
in G minor, Bach; Toccata, Mailly; 
“Schmiicke Dich, O liebe Seele,” Karg- 


in C, Buxte-- 


Elert; “Aus tiefer Noth,” Karg-Elert; 
Scherzo from E minor Sonata, Rogers; 
Toccata in D minor, Bach; Variations on 
Heber’s ‘‘Missionary Hymn,” Bunge; 
Loure from Third Suite, Bach; ‘‘Pomposo,” 
Rogers; Variations on ‘‘Wie lieblich ist’s 
Hienieden,” Bunge. 

Claude L. Murphree, F.A.G.O., Gaines- 
ville, Fla——Mr. Murphree’s recital on the 
four-manual Aeolian-Skinner organ at the 
University of Florida Sunday afternoon, 
Aug. 4, was marked by a performance of 
the following compositions: Largo and 
Fugue in G, Stanley; Toccata for Flutes, 
Stanley; Overture to ‘“Comus,” Arne; 
“Soeur Monique,” Couperin; “El Amor 
Brujo,”” DeFalla; “‘The Swan of Tuonela,” 
Sibelius; Cantilene in B minor, Bedell; 
Fugue in G minor (MS.), Milton Hodgson; 
“Souvenir Poetique,’’ Diggle; American 
Fantasy, Diggle. 

James P. Lemon, Cleveland, Ohio—Mr. 
Lemon, organist of St. John’s A, M. E. 





Church, who visited Chicago in August to 
attend the meeting of Negro musicians, 
gave a recital on the large four-manual 
Skinner organ in the Metropolitan Com- 
munity Church on South Parkway Aug. 
21. His program consisted of the follow- 
ing selections: Prelude in B minor, Bach; 
Meditation, Sturges; Coronation March, 
Meyerbeer; “The Rosary,” Nevin; Toc- 
cata from Gothic Suite, Boellmann. 

Viola Lang, New York——Miss Lang, or- 
ganist and choirmaster of the First Re- 
formed Church of Tarrytown, N. Y., and 
member of the faculty of the Guilmant 
Organ School, will give a recital in the 
Temple of Religion at the New York 
World’s Fair Friday, Sept. 138, at 4:30. 
The program will be as follows: Allegro 
assai Vivace, Sonata 1, Mendelssohn; 
Tenth Coneerto (Adagio, Allegro, Aria), 
Handel; Allegretto, Clerambault; Toccata 
in I, Bach; Allegro Cantabile, Symphony 
5, Widor; Finale, Symphony 1, Guilmant. 
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THE THANKSGIVING SEASON 








CANTATAS FOR MIXED VOICES 








THE PILGRIMS 


by G. W. CHADWICK 
Text by Felicia Hemans 


PRAISE AND THANKSGIVING 
by W. J. MARSH 
Solos for 
soprano, alto, tenor, bass, 
also optional violin solo 





Price, each, 75 cents net 


THE GRACE OF GOD 
by NOEL HANNENFORD 
Solos for 
soprano, alto, tenor, bass 


A SONG OF PRAISE 


by F. N. SHACKLEY 
Solos for 
soprano, alto, tenor, baritone 





SELECTIONS FOR SENIOR AND JUNIOR CHOIRS 








(SATB unless otherwise indicated) 

















. VORIS, O 
HOMER NEARING, The Lord’ 





Net 
A. FAIRBAIRN BARNES, It Is a Good Thi i i 
MRS. H. H. A. BEACH, I Will Give Thanks’ >on’, Thanks (Just cent 
CUTHBERT HARRIS, O Give Thanks unto the Lord.............+---.+0:-- SSA _ .12 
EDWARD MACDOWELL, Hymn of the Pilgrims......... SSA, TTBB, SATB, each .12 
i 10 
FRED W. PEACE, Enter into His Gat ith T iving... se 
ERIC THIMAN 10 bbe Joyful ae 1B 
S, Clap your Hands Together................Unison 
ALFRED WHITEHEAD, In Songs of es agile ws sineoces ia case pices . nee 2B 
WALTER G. WOODCOCK, O Come before His Presence with Thanksgiving....... we 
JUST ISSUED 
SCHMIDT'S JUNIOR CHOIR LEAFLETS 
J Net 
No. 1. SIX CHRISTMAS CAROLS HEIMERIMD) = 3 vee ee ceo nee ie 25 
DANA, All ye Mountains, Praise the Lord (13th Century Melody) 
DANA, Let Christians all’ Rejoi ry Me ‘ 
WRIGHT, ‘Away ina Manger (15th Century Melody) 
, The Moon Shines Bright (Old C 
LEVENSON, Stars Were houtis in the saa sii 
HOLST, The Saviour of the World 
No, 2. PIVE TWO-PART SONGS) «oo cccsscdcidowsiockedccecs 25 


FRANK LYNES, Lift up your Heads, O Ye Gat 

G. A. GRANT-SCHAEFER, Blessed are the Fase fe Heart 
JULIUS RONTGEN, Cradle Song (Christmas Carol) 

Ww. R. VO esence Shines in all (Old Melody) 
s Prayer 


God Whose Pr 
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Organ Built in 1761 
by Snetzler Now in 
New York Museum 


One of the most interesting antiques 
recently added to the collection at the 
museum of the New York State His- 
torical Association in Cooperstown, N. Y., 
is a pipe organ donated by Mrs. Francis 
U. Johnstone of Staten Island and Coop- 
erstown. This is without doubt one of 
the oldest organs in the United States, 
and during the entire period of its exis- 
tence, 179 years, has been in the posses- 
sion of the Bard and Johnstone families. 
The foregoing information is contained 
in an extended article in The Otsego 
Farmer of July 5, published in Coopers- 
town, a copy of which has been received 
by Tue Diapason from James R. Gillette. 

The organ was built in London, Eng- 
land, in 1761, by John Snetzler. It was 
brought to this country before the Revo- 
lution, stored in a building in Perth 
Amboy, N. J., and not unpacked until 
peace was declared. It was one of the 
only two organs ever brought to this 
country that were made by John Snetzler. 
The other, a duplicate in every way, was 
used at Christ Church, Cambridge, Mass., 
in 1764 and its pipes were melted and 
molded into bullets by British soldiers 
shortly before the battle of Bunker Hill. 
It was rebuilt in 1790 and did good sery- 
ice until 1844, when it was removed, hav- 
ing been purchased by Barlow Trecothic, 
the Lord Mayor of London. 

The organ now at Cooperstown was 
purchased and imported by Dr. Samuel 
3ard, M.D., University of Edinburgh, 
LL.D., Princeton College, founder of the 
New York Medical School and the New 
York City Hospital, who was born at Bur- 
lington, N. J., in 1742 and died at Hyde 
Park in 1821. It was given by Dr. Bard 
to his daughter Susannah (born in 1772), 
when she was 12 years of age. Short- 
ly after Dr. Bard gave the organ to his 
daughter he wrote her while she was 
away on a visit: 

“In your playing and singing I shall 
be very glad to discover some improve- 
ment. Among the productions compli- 
mentary to the President [General Wash- 
ington] I wish that you would select the 
most delicate and best set and make your- 
self mistress of it, as he is my patron 
as well as patient. I should choose to 
hear you sing his praises, the more par- 
ticularly as his virtue and merit set flat- 
tery at defiance. Tell Dr. De Normandie 
that the President’s complaint continues 
to amend, so that I have not the least 
doubt of effecting a perfect, and I hope 
a speedy, cure. It will give you great 
pleasure to be told that nothing can ex- 
ceed the kindness and attention I receive 
from him.” 

Susannah Bard was married to John 
Johnstone, presiding judge of the Court 
of Common Pleas of Dutchess county, 
New York, and the organ was by her 
presented to her daughter, Mary E. John- 
stone, born in 1798 at their country home, 
Bellefield, Hyde Park, N. Y. When this 
daughter was about 18 years old the 
organ was lent to the little Episcopal 
Church of St. James, Hyde Park, estab- 
lished by her grandfather. Here the 
instrument was played by its owner for 


over twenty years and when the church 
was taken down it was returned to Miss 
Johnstone. At the time the organ re- 
ceived a thorough overhauling, the gilded 
pipes ornamenting the front being re- 
moved and the interior screened from 
view by a covering of silk. The keys, 
also, were changed from old style black 
and white to the more modern white and 
black, and the pipes tuned by Flagler of 
Poughkeepsie. 

In 1858 Miss Johnstone moved to Bain- 
bridge, Chenango county, taking the 
organ with her, and it was here set up 
by an organ builder named Holdt, who 
was impressed with the excellence of 
Snetzler’s workmanship. Mary E. John- 
stone died in 1875, leaving the organ to 
her niece, Mary M. Johnstone, daughter 
of her brother, Samuel Bard Johnstone, 
and the great-granddaughter of the first 
owner, Dr. Samuel Bard. 

In 1885 Miss Johnstone, who was then 
living in Salisbury, Litchfield County, 
Conn., moved the organ to that place, 
where it was again set up and tuned by 
Flagler, then a very old man. Miss John- 
stone died in 1912, leaving the instru- 
ment to her sister, Alice Johnstone Sum- 
ner of Delavan, Wis. 

In 1914 the organ was transferred from 
Salisbury to Woodstock, Windham Coun- 
ty, Conn., where it was set up by George 
Ryder, a veteran organ builder residing 
in Putnam. It is now in the possession 
of Francis Upton Johnstone, great-great- 
grandson of the original owner. 

The organ was exhibited at the His- 
torical Musical Exhibition, given under 
the auspices of Chickering & Sons in 
Boston, in January, 1902. 

The case is of solid mahogany with 
head piece and date, 1761, in gold figures 
across the top. The date is also inside 
the organ, as is the name of the maker. 
In spite of its age it possesses a remark- 
ably rich tone, and is in a fairly good 
state of repair. The case is seven feet 
two inches high, four feet two inches 
wide, and two feet four and one-half 
inches deep. 

——— 
KATHERINE L. JOHNSON DIES; 
PORTLAND, ORE., ORGANIST 





Mrs. Katherine L. Johnson, wife of Dr. 
J. Harvey Johnson, died June 29 at St. 
Vincent’s Hospital, Portland, Ore., after 
an illness of only a few days. 

Mrs. Johnson had been a member of the 
A.G.O. for twenty years or longer and 
was sub-dean of the Oregon Chapter for 
the years 1934-5 and 1935-6 and dean in 
1936-7. She had been an active member 
of St. James’ English Lutheran Church, 
where for twenty-five years she was or- 
ganist and choir director. 

Mrs. Johnson was a member of the 
Society of Oregon Composers, having 
been vice-president of that organization 
for three years. She had composed more 
than sixty pieces, of which a number were 
published. She was also a member of 
the Music Teachers’ Guild and of the 
Zonta Club. 

Funeral services were held at the Port- 
land Crematorium July 2, with the Rev. 
W. E. Brinkman, pastor of St. James’ 
Lutheran Church, officiating. Miss Mar- 
tha B. Reynolds, A.A.G.O., lifelong friend 
of Mrs. Johnson, presided at the organ, 
playing music entirely from Mrs. John- 
son’s compositions. The large chapel was 
filled with friends. 
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WE SPECIALIZE 


in Parts and Supplies 


a Insist upon our products. 


ORGAN SUPPLY CORPORATION 


for repairing, modernizing, 


and enlarging pipe organs. 


= Erie, Penna. 





PIETRO A. YON 


Honorary Organist, the Vatican, Rome .. 
Knight of St. Sylvester . . . Organist and 
Music Director, St. Patrick's Cathedral 


66In the modern organ, chimes and harp are 
recommended. The tone is always dignified and 
pleasant. The best chimes and harp stops are 
built by Deagan, Inc., of Chicago. ?? 
To specify Percussions by Deagan is to enjoy the satisfaction of 
adding to your organ the very finest chimes, harp and vibraharp 


stops that specialized skill and long experience have yet created. 
Consult your organ builder. 
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|) GARTH EDMUNDSON 


Outstanding contemporary American composer of 
organ music—his name should be included on every 


recital program. 


A list of suggestions: 





Bells thru the Trees... ....-...6-++-++: No. 6673 .60 
A Carpenter Is Born..........-.-+---: 7187 .60 
An Easter Spring Song...........+-+-: 6671 .60 
Humoresque Fantastique .........----: 6936 75 
INGUGOES ooo Koos crecesennenesessane sees 7507 -50 
To the Setting Sun..............++++: 6672 .50 
Apostolic Symphony .......----+--+-- 7104 861.25 
A Group of Five—J. S. Bach.......... 7527 = 1.25 
Imagery in Tableaux ........-+.-++--: 0335 1.25 
Impressions Gothiques .......-----+-- 0306 = 1.25 
In Modum Antiquum (Bk. 1)......... 6970 1.25 
In Modum Antiquum (Bk. 2).......... 7190 §=1.25 


Seven Classic Preludes on Old Chorales 7466 81.25 
Seven Modern Preludes on Ancient 


Sfp Pr ee rT ree Cert re 0369 1.25 
Anthologia Antiqua (XVII and 
XVIII Century Masters)........---- 7040 1.25 


J. FISCHER & BRO... NEW YORK 
119 WEST 40th STREET 
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New Publications 
Composed for Use 
in Catholic Church 


BY ARTHUR C. BECKER 


There seems to be a steady improve- 
ment in the output of Catt nolic church 
music received at this desk. We are all 
aware of the fact that so’ much of the 
music used in our service is of a trite, 
uninspired type—surely not a style of 
music which bespeaks the heritage the 
church can boast in matters of art. We 
hardly expect an approach to the glories 
of a Palestrinian epoch, especially with 
the constant use of the tempered scale, 
but at least church music should be in- 
spirational if it is to fulfill its purpose. A 
sublime liturgy demands a sublime musi- 
cal accompaniment and only music which 
measures up to the highest standards of 
both liturgy and art should be tolerated. 
Difficulty does not enter into the picture. 

Among recent publications which this 
department can recommend as fulfilling 
these requirements are: 

“Praise the Lord on High” (‘‘Laudate 
Dominum de Coelis”). Latin and Eng- 
lish. Text for four mixed voices. Aren- 
sky is the composer and it was well ar- 
ranged for the Catholic service by Bor- 
ruchia. Range is good for the average 
choir singer, and the composition is melo- 
dious and easily rendered. 

An interesting unison mass, suitable for 
children or convent choirs, is the “Missa 
pro Pace” by Father Claude Kean, O.F. 
M. The mass is easy, lies well and is 
singable. The Credo is the outstanding 
section, containing some _ interesting 
changes in tonality; these changes help to 
redeem the work of a certain monotony 
of which most unison works are guilty. 

A real gem is the “Laetentur Coeli” of 
Father Witt, arranged by Borruchia. I 
have admired much of Father Witt’s 
music and feel this opus is one of his 
best. It is written for mixed chorus and 
possesses all those attributes loved by a 
choir—tunefulness, brilliancy and a sufh- 
cient contrapuntal treatment to break up 
the usual chordal style. 

J. Meredith Tatton has written an “Ave 
Maria” and an “Exultate Deo” for SSA. 
Their charm lies in their simplicity, espe- 
cially in the “Ave Maria.” They are a 
cappella and should prove a boon to choirs 
of women’s voices. Something to be thank- 
ful for is that the alto part lies within a 
range that altos actually will be able to 
sing. 

In recent years there has been quite an 
output of requiem masses, some good and 
others not so good. A splendid setting is 
the “Missa pro Defunctis” by Rodolphe 
E. Pepin. The mass is so arranged that 
it can be sung by either unison, SAB, 
STB or TTB voices. The most interest- 
ing section is the “Dies Irae.” The reason 
for this is the grandeur and the poly- 
phonic treatment of the figured verses, a 
definite contrast in style, but not in spirit, 
to the plainchant verses. Throughout the 
mass the counterpoint is to be admired. 

The above-mentioned compositions are 
published by McL aughlin & Reilly. 


Be 


New Hymnal for Youth 








“Hymns for Junior Worship” has just 
been issued by the Westminster Press of 
Philadelphia. It is the latest of many 
excellent books for which the Presbyte- 
rian Church of the U.S.A. has been re- 
sponsible, through the hymnal depart- 
ment of its Board of Christian Educa- 
tion. 

A conception of the book may be gained 
from the preface. Its preparation was 
begun by the late Dr. Calvin W. Laufer, 
who was co-editor of the present Presby- 
terian Hymnal and carried on the tradi- 
tion and standards set by Dr. Louis F. 
Benson in the earlier issues of that book. 
There are two interesting pages of ex- 
planation about the hymns and their use, 
written to be read by children. 

This attractive collection contains 135 
hymns, divided, quite naturally, into six 


sections, covering the elements of the 
Christian life as it can be understood by 
children. There are about a dozen ex- 
cellent short instrumental selections for 
preludes and interludes, and two valuable 
pages giving passages of Scripture ar- 
ranged for responsive reading. 

The melody of each hymn is given sep- 
arately over the accompaniment, with the 
words immediately below it. This aids 
the singers, and the pianist also, for plac- 
ing the words between the two staves of 
the piano score makes it distinctly harder 
to play, as we have often discovered in 
teaching young church school pianists. 

Among the hymns are many of “uni- 
versal age,’ which may well be learned 
while young, but will be sung throughout 
life. This is as it should be. But in each 
section, especially that on following 
Christ and working with God, there is 
excellent new material, with settings well 
chosen by the musical editor, Lawrence 
Curry. These lyrics will amply repay 
close study, and every school will find 
among them many that will enrich the 
worship of the junior and also the inter- 
mediate department. If the book is 
adopted for junior worship some of its 
hymns certainly will be retained in the 
intermediate department, and it can easily 
be used in smaller schools where the two 
departments worship together. The con- 
cluding page gives some practical hints 
for junior choirs, for at least thirty of 
the hymns are well adapted for use by 
them. 

R. L. McA. 


BACH EVENING IN MARIETTA 
MARKS DEATH ANNIVERSARY 


The haspitable home of Thomas H. 
Cisler at Marietta, Ohio, was the scene of 
the observance of the 190th anniversary 
of the death of Johann Sebastian Bach on 
the evening of July 30. Mr. Cisler re- 
tired twenty-five years ago as organist of 
St. Luke’s Lutheran Church, Marietta, 
and has since then made a hobby of the 
music of Bach. The Bach Society, founded 
by Mr. Cisler, met for this observance, as 
it has done for seventeen years. The two- 
manual twenty-stop organ in the music- 
room which opens into the high ceiling 
living-room was reminiscent of the early 
salons of Vienna. The guests sat in- 
formally around both rooms and over- 
flowed onto the spacious veranda. 

Observing a time-honored custom, the 
program was opened with several Bach 
chorales played by a brass quartet. Pro- 
fessor Charles Gourlay Goodrich, for- 
merly of the faculty of Marietta College, 
opened the program with the Little Pre- 
lude and Fugue in E minor. Robert Scott 
played the fugue on “Vom Himmel hoch, 
da komm ich her.” Georgietta Wainright 
at the organ and her twin brother George 
at the piano offered the Bach-Gounod 
“Ave Maria.” Georgietta Wainright then 
contributed a flute solo, “Siciliano,” ac- 
companied on the piano by her mother, 
Mrs. W. E. Wainright. Miss Betty Wen- 
delken, a student at Ohio University, 
played the Toccata and Fugue in D minor. 
William Waxler, assistant organist of 
St. Luke’s Lutheran Church, played the 
Cathedral Prelude and Fugue in E minor. 
Professor John Sandt of the Marietta 
College faculty played two chorales from 
the “Orgelbiichlein’—“Lobt Gott, ihr 
Christen allzugleich” and “Vater unser 
im Himmelreich.” Mrs. Mathilde Saner 
Wisdom, contralto, a former soloist at St. 
Luke’s Church but now residing in De- 
troit, sang the “Agnus Dei” from the B 
minor Mass. Mrs. Wisdom was accom- 
panied by her husband, Mark Wisdom, 
at the organ, and by Miss Narcissa Wil- 
liamson of the Marietta College faculty, 
who played the violin obbligato. Preced- 
ing the singing of this aria Mr. Cisler’s 
daughter, Miss Lillian Cisler, who had 
come from Evanston, IIl., for the pro- 
gram, gave explanatory notes about the 
B minor Mass. Mr. Wisdom then played 
the Fugue in E flat (“St. Anne”). 

The program closed with the singing 
of several chorales by the Bach choir, 
directed by Miss Betty Jean Gephardt. 
Refreshments were served following the 
program. 




















AMPLIFIED TOWER CHIMES 
SPECIAL RECORDINGS — AUTOMATICALLY OPERATED CHIMES 


WESTMINSTER CLOCK TOWER CHIMES 
Easy Terms If Desired 


CHARLES JACK MFG. 
FACTORY — 420 Lehigh Street, 


Representatives Wanted 


CORP. 
Allentown, 


Dept. D 
ra: 





rolls. Each roll contains from one to 
twenty or more selections. It is equipped 
with a remote control panel so the chimes 
can be operated by push button from the 
organ console or any other remote station 
such as the pastor’s study. It is equipped 
so the chimes can be played either auto- 
matically or manually. Provision is made 
to silence the automatic chimes and clocks 
so the chimes can be played by the organ- 
ist inside the church or from the tower. 


To Rebuild Dublin Cathedral Organ. 
An order for reconstruction of the 
organ in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin, 
described as a masterpiece of Henry 
Willis II, has been received by Henry 
Willis & Sons, Ltd., who are also carry- 
ing out other work in Ireland. The same 
firm has added several new stops to the 
organ in Christ Church, St. Leonard’ 's, 
and overhauling and other work is in 
hand for the organs in Glasgow Cathe- 
dral; the Parish Church in Airdrie; East 
Retford Parish Church; John’s 
Church, Ranmore; Hillhead Parish 
Church, Glasgow; St. John’s Church, 
Uddington; St. Mary Abchurch, E.C.; 
—- University and Whitworth 
all. 


LATEST MECHANISM FOR CHIMES 




















How 
efficient adjuncts to the organ through 
improvements that are developed from 
year to year is illustrated in the new 1941 
self-player just announced by the Maas 


CHIMES ARE BEING MADE more 


RECITALS 


Organ Company of Los Angeles. This 
enterprising company, which for many 
years engaged in the building of organs, 
but now devotes itself entirely to making 
chimes for outdoor and indoor use, re- 
cently has finished important installations 
at the United States Naval Academy at 
Annapolis, Md.; at the University of 
California at Los Angeles and in the 
Belle Isle Peace Memorial in Detroit, 
where a large carillon has been placed. 

The new carillon player, illustrated in 
the cut herewith presented, is described 
as “almost human,’ and “performs as 
though the chimes were being planned by 
unseen hands.” 

The new self-player plays from one to 
thirty-two bells automatically from paper 
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ORGAN MAGNETS 


Thirty-six years of designing and manufacturing magnets 
has taught us the importance of using materials best suited for 
this particular type of work. Developments from the tracker to 
the modern electric action were during this period and we 
have always been a step ahead with the latest material and 
manufacturing principles that can be applied. 





An organ is built for life-time service and not merely as a 
selling proposition; therefore, with this in mind, material that 
does not stand our tests is never used, regardless of the tempor- 
ary savings. 


Our motto is quality first always. 


THE W. H. REISNER MFG. COMPANY, INC. 


Hagerstown, Maryland 
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GORDON FARNDELL 





Gorpon FARNDELL has been appointed 
instructor of organ at Brenau College, 
Gainesville, ae and begins his duties 
there Sept. 1 

Mr. oe: adel is a Chicago musician, 
having received his early training here. 
He studied piano with several teachers, 
among them Robert Stronach, and organ 
for five years with Miss Tina Mae Haines. 
In 1933 he entered Oberlin Conservatory 
and he was graduated in 1936 with the 
bachelor of music degree. Mr. Farndell 
has completed resident requirements at 
Oberlin for his master of music degree 
and expects to receive it in January, 1941, 

From January to November, 1937, Mr. 
Farndell taught at Western Union Col- 
lege, Le Mars, Iowa. Here he was in- 
structor in piano, organ, theory and the 
history of music. In November, 1937, he 
was called to the First Methodist Church 
of Akron, Ohio, to be minister of music. 
Under his leadership a choir plan was 
introduced which enrolled 150 voices, 
ranging from children 6 years old through 
the adult choir. A choir festival was 
established under his leadership as presi- 
dent of the Greater Akron Methodist 
Choir Guild and this year it held its 
third annual music festival, in which 350 
voices from the Methodist churches in the 
Akron district participated. 

In his new position Mr. Farndell will 
concertize in the South under the auspices 
of the alumnae of Brenau College, in ad- 
dition to his teaching schedule. He will 
also be assistant conductor and chorus 
coach for the spring festival operatic 
presentation. 

Mr. Farndell married Miss Teresa 
Howland of Warren, Ohio, Aug. 24. She 
is a graduate of Oberlin College in 1936. 
Mrs. Farndell will serve as chaperon for 
Lanier Hall at Brenau. 
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LESSONS RECITALS 
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J. MAX KRUWEL 


Linwood Methodist Church 
Kansas City, Missouri 
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Stainer’s Centenary 
Occasion for Tribute 


to Man and His Work 


[From the Musical Times, London.] 

Paganini, Tschaikowsky and Scriabine 
having been commemorz ited, a thought is 
due to an English musician who was 
born on June 6 a hundred years ago. 

A centenary celebration is apt to be of 
doubtful service to a composer’s reputa- 
tion. Inevitably it occurs about thirty or 
forty years after his death, when the man 
has ceased to be a personal influence and 
the composer is subject to the re-appraise- 
ment that takes place roughly every gen- 
eration. * * * As even a Tschaikowsky 
fails to come scatheless through the or- 
deal, a mere Stainer may expect no more 
than bare survival. If his claims were 
based solely, or even chiefly, on his crea- 
tive work there would be no injustice in 
such a result; but the Stainer who has 
earned lasting honor among his country- 
men was the man and musician, not the 
composer. He himself was under no 
delusions about this. An American jour- 
nal, THe Drapason, published a few 
years ago a letter written by Stainer to 
the promoters of a festival of his works 
in the U.S.A. It was, in effect, an 
obviously sincere and modest disclaimer 
of eminence as a composer; and, indeed, 
so experienced, scholarly and practical a 
musician would be unlikely to overrate 
his own achievements on the creative side. 
The bulk of his music was written to 
meet a need. It fulfilled its purpose, and 
although the need no longer exists, the 
best of it remains in use because it is 
grateful to the performer and attractive 
to the hearer. * * * 

Stainer, then, was a good deal less 
than a distinguished composer; but he 
was also a good deal more. As choir 
trainer, organist, teacher, scholar (his 
book, “Dufay and His Contemporaries,” 
is still a standard work on fifteenth cen- 
tury music), educationist (in roles as 
wide apart as those of university profes- 
sor, principal of the National Training 
School, from which came the Royal Col- 





lege of Music, and inspector of music in 
elementary schools) and one of the first 
workers in the field of what is now called 
“musicology” he exerted an influence that 
is still fruitful. f 

The writer of an article in The Times 
of June 8 said: “If Stainer had never 
written a note of original composition 
his services to the art would be deserv- 
ing of honor on the occasion of his cen- 
tenary.” This is true; and there is irony 
in the fact that he is remembered chiefly 
as a composer, and usually by the least 
good of his works. 

Yet his creative gifts were far more 
considerable than are shown by his pub- 
lished music; they were revealed more 
fully in the impermanent form of ex- 
temporization. In a letter to The Times 
Sir Walter Alcock said: “If those who 
so glibly dismiss Stainer’s music as un- 
worthy could have heard him extém- 
porize, or have listened to his magnificent 
organ accompaniments, they would at 
least be compelled to acknowledge his 
fine musicianship. I remember Sir Ar- 
thur Sullivan at a composition class say- 
ing: ‘I was at St. Paul’s yesterday, lis- 
tening to Dr. Stainer extemporizing. 
* * * He is a genius, and I hope you will 
miss no chance of hearing him.” Sir 
Walter added that he has never heard a 
finer exponent of this art. * * * 

Stainer has claims that are too rarely 
possessed by the eminent in any branch 
of art. Without stint he placed himself, 
his undoubted gifts and his great power 
of work at the service of the public, and 
always in the most practical of ways; and 
it is as a great musical public servant that 
he will long be remembered with grati- 
tude and honor. 


—— 
Pius X. Summer School. 

The Pius X. School of Liturgical 
Music, under the direction of Mother G. 
Stevens, R.S.C.J., closed its summer ses- 
sion at the Manhattanville College of the 
Sacred Heart, New York, Aug. 9. The 
six weeks’ courses attracted a large stu- 
dent body, both religious and secular, from 
nearly every state. More than twenty 
liturgical services were held in connec- 
tion with the summer school and oppor- 
tunity was given the students to conduct. 
At the solemn mass Aug. 2 Bishop 














CLARENCE DICKINSON (Arr.) 
“Citizens of Chartres” (French) 
Cuarves Brack (Arr.) 
“Three Kings” (T.T.B.B.) 
Raveu E, Marryorr (Arr.) 
“Companions All Loudly Sing” 
(Basque) 
“Infant so Gentle” (French) 
T. F. H. CANDLYN 
“Love Came Down” 
J. J. Batrp 
“Joseph Dearest, Joseph Mine” 


(For S.A.T.B. 


Eric H. THIMAN 
“A Hymn of Freedom” 
“Eternal God in Thy Refuge” 
“Thy Church, O God” 
Henry HALLSTROM 
“For the Peace of the World” 
ALFRED WHITEHEAD (Arr.) 
“I Have Longed for Thy 
Salvation” (Byrd) 
Donato KetrrRING 
“Rejoice, O Land” (S.S.A.) 


CLARENCE DickINsON (Arr.) 
“O Nightingale, Awake” 
(S.A. or Unison) 
“O, Saviour Sweet” (Bach) (S.A.) 


WitiiaM GOLDSWORTHY 
“Come, Blessed Saviour” 


(S.S. or S.A.) 


(Bach) 














GRAY-NOVELLO 


New Fall Putlications 


CHRISTMAS ANTHEMS 
(For S.A.T.B. unless otherwise noted.) 


GENERAL ANTHEMS 
unless otherwise noted.) 


JUNIoR CHorrm ANTHEMS 


THE H. W. GRAY CO., 159 East 48th St. NEW YORK 
Agents for NOVELLO & CO., London 


GRAY-NOVELLO 





presided in the 
Arthur Quinn in 


Stephen J. Donahue 

sanctuary with the Rev. 
attendance. On Sunday, July 28, the 
Piux X. Choir, assisted by a men’s 
schola, made up of summer school stu- 
dents, gave a concert at the World’s Fair 
in the Temple of Religion. The program 
included Gregorian chant and polyphonic 
works and was broadcast over station 
WOR. One of the features of the ses- 
sion was a program of old vocal and in- 
strumental music by the Von Trapp fam- 
ily, refugees from Austria, who are at- 
tracting attention in this country with 
their group singing and playing. In ad- 
dition to the courses at Manhattanville, 
others were conducted at Detroit, Rich- 
mond, Va., and id Syracuse, N. Y. 


eo 
Guilmant $ Scholarship Tests. 

Examinations for the scholarships at 
the Guilmant Organ School, Willard 
Irving Nevins, director, will be held Fri- 
day, Sept. 27. These scholarships cover 
the regular organ course, playing mem- 
bership in the master class and all lecture 
courses. The school will open Oct. 1 and 
Hugh Ross, noted choral conductor, will 
begin his choirmaster’s course later in 
that month. — 


LESLIEP. SPELMAN 
University of Redlands 
REDLANDS CALIFORNIA 














CLARENCE DICKINSON 
Concert Organist 


Organist and Director of Music, The Brick 
Church and Union Theological Seminary. 


Director of the School of Sacred Music of 
Union Theological Seminary. 


1140 Park Avenue, New York 


HENRY OVERLEY 


Head of Music Department, 
Kalamazoo College 








Organist-Choirmaster, St. Luke’s Church 








JoHN HOoLver 
“While Shepherds Watched” 
(S.S.A.) 
Roserta Bitcoop (Arr.) 
“Christmas Lullaby” (Gretchaninoff) 
“Grant Us Thy Peace” (3-pt. Round) 
Wittiam GoLpsworRTHY 
“Bethlehem” (2 Choirs, antiphonal) 
G. DARLINGTON RICHARDS 
“The Friendly Beasts’ 
W. S. NAGLE 
“As I Sat on a Sunny Bank” 


A. GRETCHANINOFF 
“To Thee, O Lord, I Cry” 


Cuartes Back 
“Come, Holy Light” 


CLARENCE DICKINSON (Arr.) 
“Lord, We Cry to Thee” (Zwingli) 


Mark ANDREWS 


“Lord of All Being” (S.A.B.) 


W. Rosson 
“Christ Hath a Garden” 


Cuarves Biack (Arr.) 
“Jesu, Blest Redeemer” 
(Unison) 


(Grieg) 


Roserta Bircoop (Arr.) 
“Christmas Lullaby” (Creichaninof) 
(Unison) 





Edgar A. Lundberg 


Organist and Choirmaster 


FIRST LUTHERAN CHURCH 
CHICAGO 





ARTHUR HOWES 


A.B., P.A.G.O. 
PREPARATION FOR GUILD 
EXAMINATIONS 


SAINT JOHN'S CHURCH 
SIXTEENTH AND H STREETS 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 








HUGH 


McAMIS 


ALL SAINTS' CHURCH 
GREAT NECK, LONG ISLAND 








Catharine Crozier 


RECITALS 


Eastman School of Music 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Oo 

B Church of the Holy Trinity 
E Philadelphia 

R “An Instrumentalist of Consum- 
si 


mate Powers” 
Musical Courier, New York 








ALFRED M. GREENFIELD 


ORGANIST - COMPOSER 
CONDUCTOR 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
University College 








VINCENT H. PERCY 
ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 


The Euclid Avenue Congregational 
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CLEVELAND, OHIO 














BOY CHOIRS 


Paul Allen Beymer 


3226 Euclid Ave., CLEVELAND 
Director Camp Wa-Li-Ro 








Stanley E. Saxton 
PIANO-ORGAN_ RECITALS 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 





HAROLD WELLS 


GILBERT 


BOY CHOIR TRAINING 
HEADMASTER OF 
ST. PETER’S CHOIR SCHOOL 
319 Lombard St., Philadelphia 








COURBOIN 


Bernard R. Laberge, Inc. 
2 West 46th St. New York 














DONALD PEARSON 
RECITALS 


Address: Eastman School of Music 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 








HAROLD TOWER 


Organist and Choirmaster 
Trinity Methodist Church 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 





4 he @ 


BOSTON 








WALTER N. HEWITT 
A.A.G.0O. (CHM) 


Prospect Presbyterian Church 
Maplewood, N. J. 




















Seth Bingham 


Associate Professor of Music (Composition), 
olumbia University 
ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 
Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church 
921 Madison Ave., New York 








PALMER CHRISTIAN 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor 


Mgt. Bernard R. La Berge, Inc. 
2 West 46th St.. New York 
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ALICE GORDON-SMITH 





LOUIS F. MOHR & COMPANY Felix F Schoenstein THINK TWICE 
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MAINTENANCE & SONS Pipe Organ Builders OLD ORGAN 
2899 Valentine Ave., New York City 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF | | We Specialize in Rebuilding 
Telephone: Sedgwick 3-5628 


Night and Day Fenton Organ Co. 
es ee gee Charlotte Klein NYACK. N. Y. 


Harps—Chimes—Blowers 
Mus. D., F.A.G.O. 
An —_ Properly Maintained St. Margaret's Church GRACE LEEDS DARNELL 
eans Better Music : 
Washington, D. C. Mus. Bac. F. A. G. O. 
St. Mary's-in-the-Garden 
521 W. 126th St., N. Y. City 


) | ) \f R u t h H ars 5 a Specialist In Training and Organizing 
| iL 


K Ernest Williams School of Music 


Central M. E. Church HARRIS S. SHAW 


RECITAL ORGANIST BROOKLYN, N. Y. ak 


cago Piano, Organ and Coaching 
(Head of bw and me University 


Axice Gorpon-SmirH of Montclair, N. HAROLD . COBB — of a rege eve 
J., has attracted attention by her brilliant artmouth St., Boston, Mass. 
LONGY SCHOOL OF MUSIC ORGANIST 


gifts as an organist, pianist and accom- 
7 . ac One Follen Street, Cambridge, Mass. 













































































panist. She belongs to a musical family, 

her father, as a young man, having been E POWER BIGGS SINAI TEMPLE WILLIAM F. SPALDING 
a member of the famous choir of Trinity oy WER oO ey 

Church, Boston. It was due to his influ- Teacher of Organ CHICAGO, ILLINOIS "eA Saints’ a 
ence that Miss Gordon-Smith, after her Catalogue on Request. f 

school days, began an intensive course of Registration Sept. 1-18, 1939 : Organist and Instructor in Organ, 
piano study under instructors of note, A.A.G.0O. M.S.M. University of Denver 
which developed qualities that were des- _ ‘ DENV 

tined to give her a prominent position in | FRANCIS SNOW, Mus. Doc. LUIS HAROLD SANFORD ara CORD, 
professional ranks. In conjunction with TRINITY CHURCH Organist and Choirmaster 


her piano training she made a thorough 
study of the organ under the inspiring BOSTON Central Congregational Church M<| = 
direction of Mark Andrews. After a B ly low York City n ti e 
year’s study with Mr. Andrews and RECITALS — INSTRUCTION rooklyn, New York City r 


serving an apprenticeship with him at IN ORGAN AND CHOIR TRAINING . 
the First — ational Church, Mont- TEACHERS' COLLEGE 


clair, N. J., Miss Gordon-Smith went to . 
the beets of Wisconsin. After six DeWitt . Garretson D E N T O N ' T E X A S 
months’ study at the conservatory of FREDERICK MARRIOTT AA.G.O. 





























music there she was called home because St. Paul's Cathedral 
of the death of her father. While at the Organist - Carillonneur Buffalo, N. Y. 
university she served as organist during ROCKEFELLER MEMORIAL CHAPEL Recitals Alexander 
‘li Ss : were i . Management Dorothy Porter 
the summer at Christ Presbyterian Church 1425 ie ; New York Cit S & H R E I N E R 
in Madison. Continuing her study with University of Chicago erence de enilenbe tis 2ee 


Mr. Andrews, including harmony, coun- 


terpoint and other subjects, preparatory The Tabernacle 


to the Guild examinations, she passed the HENRY F, SEIBERT Ernest Prang Stamm Salt Lake City 


associateship examination in 1926. Miss 



























































Gordon-Smith often substituted for Mr. Organist and Choirmaster } : 
Andrews at his church. : Lutheran Church of the Holy Recital Organist 

In 1927 Miss Gordon-Smith was ap- Trinity Cl d L. M h 
pointed organist and choir director of c 1 Park West at 65th Street SAINT LOUIS aude urpnree 
Grace Presbyterian Church, Montclair, entral Par est a ee EA GG 
where she remained for seven years. Here New York, N. Y. sy ie! 
she enjoyed a three-manual Skinner organ University of Florida 
and directed a choir of twenty-five, in- 
cluding four ‘paid soloists, During the | RUSSELL G. WICHMANN | | 5,105 Philip Johnston, F.A.G.0.| | GAINESVILLE :: FLORIDA 
= = awe eae oe a : io Organist om — of Music Organist and Choirmaster 

r oft churches in the metropolitan dis- ' 
trict, she has given courses to adults in Shadyside Presbyterian Church Church of the Holy I WHITMER BYRNE, Mus. B. 
music appreciation, has done considerable Organist, University of Pittsburgh arch OF the oly nnocents P Sa 
accompanying for singers and has had a Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania rooklyn, N. Y. Eighteenth Church of Christ, Scientist 
number of pupils in piano and organ. : RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION 

> March 16 Miss Gordon-Smith gave 7957 M anil 
a Lenten recital on the four-manual E B LDWIN HUNT arquette Ave. 
Skinner at the First Congregational LLIOT BA 
Church, Montclair. Organist and Choir Director sieebidarvr hep +ralamtaaae benaninned 

, ag bury \4. E. Church, Tarrytown, N. Y. eee ee 
Riesberg Offers Special Plan. Asbury ais manoeiines Organist Choirmaster 
= sos cae a RECITAL AND CONCERT ORGANIST 

Organists desiring practice and weekly 64 Sherwood Ave. OSSINING,N. Y. Grace Church MARSHALL BIDWELL 
lessons find the arrangement offered by j tii 3 A . 
F, W. Riesberg in New York advan- Mount Airy Philadelphia, Pa. Carnegie Institute 
tageous. It consists of a weekly lesson Pittsburgh 
and organ practice in New York or FRANK B. JORDAN . urg 
Brooklyn under a combined offer. Mr. M. MUS. 
Riesberg also prepares students to take Winncls Wesleyan Univesity Margaret Whitney Dow AVAILABLE FOR RECITALS 





the American Guild of Organists ex- 


aminations. Bloomington F.A.G.O. G. DARLINGTON RICHARDS 
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JOHN A. GLASER 





Joun A. GLASER will resume his series 
of recitals, each devoted to the works of 
an American composer, at the Church of 
Our Saviour in Brooklyn Sept. 11. As in 
the past, these recitals are to be played 
every Wednesday evening preceding the 
service, until Nov. 27. After Advent they 
will be resumed. These recitals, which 
are timely and stress Americans first, 
have met with favorable comments from 
composers in all parts of the United 
States, and have drawn an average audi- 
ence of 250 to 300 people. 

Here are the fall programs prepared 
by Mr. Glaser: 

Sept. 11—Albert D. Schmutz : Christmas 
Prelude on “Silent Night’; Prelude on 

‘Lead, Kindly Light”; Prelude on “Beau- 
tiful Saviour.’ 

Sept. 18—H. Alexander Matthews: 
Melodie; Sortie; Communion; Pastorale. 

Sept. 25—Gordon Balch Nevin: “Prae- 
ludium”; “Will-o’-the- Wisp” ; ; “Autumn 
Memories”; Toccata in D minor. 

Oct. 2— Frederic Lacey: Allegro Pom- 
poso; “Woodland Echoes”; “Prayer and 
Cradle Song”; Serenade-Nocturne. 

Oct. 9-——Francis W. Snow: Toccata 
Prelude, “Jesus Christ Is Risen Today” ; 
“Invocation”; Prelude on “Our Father in 
the Heaven Who Art” (“Dies Irae, Dies 
lila”) ; Prelude on “Ye Watchers and Ye 
Holy Ones.” 

Oct. 16—Will C. Macfarlane: “Adora- 
tion”; Cantilene in D; Reverie; “In 
Memoriam.’ 

Oct. 23—Eric DeL amarter : Toccatina ; 
“A Stately Processional” ; “Carillon.” 
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Ruth Barrett Arno 





The First Church of Christ, Scientist 
BOSTON 








Oct. 30—Frederick Stanley Smith: 
“Chanson Gracieuse”; “Contemplation” ; 
“Paean Exultant”; Finale, from First 
Sonata. 

Nov. 6——Joseph W. Clokey : Moun- 
tain Sketches (‘ ‘Jagged Peaks in the Star- 


light,’ “Wind in the Pine Trees” and 
“Canyon Walls”) ; “A Cheerful Fire.” 
Nov. 13—Marerethe Hokanson: “A 


Nordic Reverie’; “Song of Thanksgiv- 
ing’; “The Nativity.” 
Nov. 20—Dr. Carl 
“Silhouette”; “Lament” ; 
provisations on “Hamburg,” 
erine,’ “Dominus Regit Me.” 
Nov. 27, Thanksgiving Eve, Dr. Glaser 
will present a “meditation at eventide” 
recital for the poorbaskets of the com- 
munity. He will play: “Prelude in Olden 
Style,” Greenfield; “Plaint,” Skillman; 
“Paean Heroique,” Diggle; Aria, Heere- 
mans; Hymn-tune, “Picardy,” Bedell; 
Entrata in C, Holler; “Chant Triste,” 
Parmentier; “Ecce Homo,’ Bingham; 
Reverie, Dickinson; “Dreams,” McAmis. 
Composers featured after the first of 
the year will include the following: R. 
Deane Shure, Charles R. Cronham, Carl 
F. Mueller, Gaston Dethier, Paul Held, 
Edward Shippen Barnes, Philip James, 
Horace A. Miller and R. S. Stoughton. 


LOS ANGELES ENTERTAINS 
VISITORS FROM THE EAST 


By ROLAND DIGGLE, Mus. D. 

Los Angeles, Cal., Aug. 15.—There is 
little organ news in southern California 
during August, and, were it not for the 
visiting firemen, life would be rather dull. 
Among those who have sat around the 
festive board in the last few weeks were 
Virgil Fox and Edmund S. Ender of Bal- 
timore, Hugh McAmis and Franklin 
Coates of New York, Dr. H. Alexander 
Matthews of Philadelphia and George A. 
Wilson, F.A.G.O., of Brookline. 


K. McKinley: 
Hymn-tune Im- 
“St. Cath- 


Ernest Ballard has 5 left for a holiday 
that will take him to New York. During 
his absence his place at St. James’ and the 
Wilshire Temple is being taken by Alex- 
ander Schreiner of Salt Lake City. 

The choir of the First Congregational 
Church sang a Bach cantata and assisted 
John Charles Thomas in other numbers 
at a concert in Santa Barbara Aug. 6. 
There was a tremendous audience and the 
choir under the direction of Arthur Leslie 
Jacobs made a hit. 


With the high cost and difficulty of 
getting copies of all foreign music there 
is a chance that the American composer 
will get a look-in during the coming sea- 
son. There are three or four fine pieces 
in the press that will soon be available 
and I hope they will receive a welcome. 


Richard Keys Biggs and his family 
took over the Yosemite National Park for 
their vacation the middle of the month. 
The caravan left Hollywood amid much 
cheering and returned safely. 

he 
Paul Swarm to Decatur Church. 

Paul Swarm has been appointed organ- 
ist and choirmaster of the First Baptist 
Church of Decatur, Ill., to succeed Mrs. 
Frank Bunn. Mrs. Bunn resigned several 
months ago. Mr. Swarm studied piano 
at Milliken Conservatory while he was 
attending high school and later received 
organ training during the four years he 
attended Washington University at St. 
Louis. He was organist of the university 
chapel during his senior year at college. 














WINSLOW 


CHENEY 


"One of the elect of his generation of 
organists.'' The Musical Courier, New York. 


108 CLARK ST. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








Kenneth Cutler, M. Mus.’ 


American Conservatory 


Temple Sholom 
Chicago 
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Wethersfield, Connecticut, is an 
old New England town that dates 
back to early colonial history. 


The Sacred Heart Parish has re- 
cently dedicated their new church, 
"Church of Corpus Christi." A new 
organ with a Spencer Orgoblo 
was included in the plans. Thus 
modern architecture and modern 
equipment combine to provide 
pleasure and comfort to the resi- 
dents of this old New England 
parish for years to come. 





THERE’S A NEW CHURCH 
AND A NEW ORGOBLO 
in old WETHERSFIELD 











A thoroughly up-to-date Orgoblo installation at 
Corpus Christi Church. A standard 11/2 horse- 
power Orgoblo with an auxiliary generator for 
action current for actuating the keys and stop 
controls. The electric starter on the wall is oper- 
ated bya push-button located at the organconsole. 


Spencer Orgoblos provide a volume and smoothness of air that will enrich 
the tone of any organ. They are made in sizes for all purposes. Your organ 
manufacturer knows them favorably and well. Ask him for the bulletins. 


THE SPENCER TURBINE COMPANY, 
CHICAGO OFFICE—53 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD 


185-8 


HARTFORD, CONN. 








ZErPrriyvYR 


PIPE AND 
REED ORGANS 


Zephyr Electric Organ Blower Company 


ORRVILLE, OHIO 


for 
QUIET OPERATION 
LONG SERVICE 
SMALL SPACES 


BLOWERS 








Simplex Electric Organ Blowers 


have certain definite advantages, in that the travel of air through the Simplex 
is direct. No obstructions to cause pressure resistance. Built entirely of steel. 
In quietness the Simplex has no equal. 

WRITE FOR PRICES 


B. F. BLOWER CO., INC. 


41 THIRD STREET 


Blast wheels thoroughly balanced. 


FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 








WHITE, SON COMPANY 


SPECIALISTS IN THE MANUFACTURE OF 


ORGAN LEATHERS 


655 Atlantic Ave. 


Boston, Massachusetts 











ROSSETTER COLE 


Composition and Theory. Prepares for 
Examination in ew Guild of 


Org 
1625 KIMBALL BUILDING, CHICAGO 











EDGAR S. KIEFER TANNING CO. 
(Hand Leather Division) 
TANNERS OF 
LEATHER for the PIPE ORGAN and 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENT TRADES 
Send for Samples. Phone Franklin 0082 
223 W. LAKE ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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RALPH HUNTER 





RatpH Hunter, a young organist of 
East Orange, N. J., was the winner of 
the advanced class division in the contest 
for young organists sponsored by the 
Metropolitan New Jersey Chapter of the 
A.G.O. As contest numbers Mr. Hunter 
played the Toccata and Fugue in D minor 
and the Fugue a la Gigue by Bach. These 
same numbers were played by Mr. Hunter 
at the final meeting of the chapter in 
Trinity Episcopal Church, Elizabeth, 
June 10. At this meeting prizes were 
presented to both Mr. Hunter and Harry 
Thurber, winner in the less advanced 
class. 


Mr. Hunter, who recently passed his 
nineteenth birthday, is a student of Wal- 
ter N. Hewitt, A.A.G.O. (CHM) and is 
organist of Holy Trinity Church, West 
Orange, N. J. During his vacation from 
the West Orange church he substituted 
at the Church of the Redeemer (Episco- 
pal) in Morristown and at St. Paul’s 
Lutheran Church in Jersey City. Early 
in the fall Mr. Hunter will give a recital 
in Holy Trinity Church, West Orange, to 
which members of the Metropolitan New 
Jersey Chapter, A.G.O., will be invited. 


SCHOOL AT WALDENWOODS 
HAS MOST SUCCESSFUL YEAR 





Nellie Beatrice Huger announces that 
the tenth annual session of her school of 
sacred music at Waldenwoods, Mich., was 
the most successful in its history. The 
faculty consisted of R. Deane Shure, who 
taught general methods; Dr. Kenneth 
Westerman, scientific voice training ; Evon 
Edwards, hymnology and interpretation; 
Arthur Croley, organ, and Miss Huger, 
conducting. Students attended from seven 
states and Canada. Seventy church musi- 
éians and ministers enrolled for the 
courses. A special feature was the Gali- 
lean service on the lake, attended by hun- 
dreds from the surrounding country. 
Choirmasters rowed out on the lake at 
sundown in three sections. The units 
were placed at three extreme ends of this 
beautiful body of water and sang religious 
folk music antiphonally. They then 
rowed to the center of the lake, where Dr. 
Sidney Eva of Detroit preached a sermon. 
The recessional was so timed that the 
boats all reached shore at twilight. An- 
other important feature of the school was 
the “sermon with music” Sunday after- 
noon, July 28. The choristers combined 
in a model worship service, using Deane 
Shure’s “Palestine Suite’ as the basis, 
with Arthur Croley at the organ. The 
Hartland Music Hall was packed to the 


doors. 


_———— 
5 


New Work for St. James’ School. 

The St. James’ Choir School, sponsored 
by St. James’ Methodist Church in Chi- 
cago and directed by Bethuel Gross, an- 
nounces that George Williams College of 
Chicago, formerly the Y.M.C.A. College, 
specializing in informal education, has 
asked Mr. Gross to set up a curriculum 
for training students for education in 
music in churches, Y.M.C.A.s, social cen- 
ters and all areas where informal educa- 
tion is employed. The first year will be 
devoted to showing how theory and har- 
mony, ear training and sight-singing, orig- 
inal composition, piano classes, vocal 
classes and choral technique may be 
presented. The entire choir school pro- 
gram, which includes the development of 
every type of artistic talent found outside 
the music school or conservatory, will be 
presented under the academic supervision 
of George Williams College. 











GAestminster 
Choir College 


TRAINING CHORAL CONDUCTORS FOR THE 
CHURCH, CIVIC CHORUS, SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 


JOHN FINLEY WILLIAMSON 


PRESIDENT 


PRINCETON, 
N. J. 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 





WANTED—MISCELLANEOUS 





WANTED TO BUY—A USED CHURCH 
organ, located Pacific Coast states, two or 
three manuals, eight to twenty ranks, 
Send full information to Verne A. Smith, 
P. O. Box 44, Angwin, Cal. 


WANTED—MODERN TWO-MANUAL 
pipe organ, detached console, suitable for 
Lutheran church seating 500. Robert 
Brockman, 2001 Hilton road, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


WANTED TO BUY—I AM INTEREST- 
ed in the purchase of a three or four- 
manual Austin, Skinner, Hook & Hastings 
or Casavant church organ. Address L-5, 

[tf. 








THE DIAPASON. 





WANTED— YOU TO KNOW THAT 
the Gem blower is so quiet that it can be 
placed inside of the organ. Conrad 
Preschley, 8501 Clark avenue, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 





WANTED — SECOND-HAND HAM- 
mond organ; also Aeolian 116-note music 
rolls. Summers, THE DIAPASON. (12] 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE — CHIMES, EIGHTEEN 
notes, electro-pneumatic action, $65.00; 
1%-h.p. single-phase Zephyr blower, 
$75.00; Orgoblo, 2-h.p., three-phase, 
twelve-inch wind, $65.00; Orgoblo, 2-h.p., 
three-phase, six-inch wind, $75.00. Fifty 
feet of cable, 250 wires, No. 24, $25.00 
These materials are in good shape and 
f.o.b. Josef H. De Wolfe, Box 1663, Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 

FOR SALE—NEW AND USED RE- 
lays, new consoles, new casework and dis- 
play pipes, etc. Also one used Kinetic 
blower, 1-h.p.., 500 cubic feet at five inches, 
with belt-driven Electric Specialty gen- 
erator, 10 volts, 15 amperes. One set of 
Estey pedal diapason, 16-ft., thirty-two 
notes. Richard Luiken, 198 East Twenty- 
fifth street, Paterson, N. J. 


FOR SALE — CLOSING OUT NEW 
sets of wood pipes, not yet voiced, melodia, 
concert flute, gross flite, open diapason, 
wood basses. Nice clean stock, all shel- 
lacked. New 4-ft. flute harmonic, violin, 
open diapason, on low wind. Write for 
prices, bargains if taken at once. Address 
K-4, THE DIAPASON. 

















STUDIOS FOR RENT 


NEW YORK CITY STUDIOS FOR 
rent—Two adjoining studios, sunny, spa- 
cious, beautiful. Excellent concert hall, 
seating 150; soundproof. Space for organ. 
Soundproof doors between studios. Avail- 
able Oct. 1. Rent can be much reduced 
by subletting for concerts and lessons. 
Address J 4, THE DIAPASON. 


WANTED—TO BUY OLD PIPES AND 
old tracker chests. Write Box 195, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. [10.] 











WANTED—COPY OF “THE ORGAN,” 
by C. F. Abdy Williams. Homer E. Wil- 
liams, care C. O. Martin, Big Moose, N. Y. 

















PIPE ORGANS 


Yearly Maintenance Contracts 


REBUILDING 
ADDITIONS 
REPAIRS 
TUNING 


Courteous and Dependable 
Pipe Organ Service 
b 


'y 
Factory Trained Experts 


Chester A. Raymond 
Organ Builder 
176 Jefferson Rd. Princeton, N. J. 
Phone 935 

















MARGARET 








WILLIAM 














LEe@trers 








OZrnAvUONM 


AVAILABLE TOGETHER OR SINGLY FOR CONCERTS 
AND FESTIVALS 


DEDICATION PROGRAMS AND ORATORIO 
APPEARANCES A SPECIALTY 


DE PAUL UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








MAURICE GARABRANT 


The Cathedral of the Incarnation 
Garden City, N. Y. 


Organist of Adelphi College 
Conductor of the Long Island Choral Society 











FRANK VAN DUSEN 


Director School of Church and Choir Music—American Conservatory 
Professor of Organ, Piano and Theory—Wheaton College 
Director School of Sacred Music—Presbyterian College of Christian Education 


Address Kimball Hall, Chicago, III. 


Tel.: Webster 0620 





Dennison Organ Pipe Co. 
Reading, Mass. 





We Specialize in 
Manufacturing Wood, Metal, Flue and 
Reed Pipe Organ Stops. 





1847 1940 





FOR SALE—WURLITZER HORSE- 
shoe console, two-manual, electro-pneuma- 
tic, $60. Spencer blower, two-h.p., three- 
phase, motor never used, $32.50. Swell 
shades with action, 40 cents per square 
foot. All f.o.b. Akron, Ohio. Write P. O. 
Box 201, Kent, Ohio. 


FOR SALE — BAROQUE ORGAN 
(Aeolian-Skinner product), two years old, 
two manuals, nine straight stops, five 
couplers. Privately owned. Can be in- 
spected by appointment. For complete data 
address K-2, THE DIAPASON. 

FOR SALE — SPENCER ORGOBLO, 
three-phase, sixty-cycle, 220 volts, 1,200 
r.p.m., 1-h.p., 5-inch wind. Top outlet. 
A-1 condition. $150.00 f.o.b. Tulsa. Paul 
N. Haggard & Co., 619 South Harvard, 
Tulsa, Okla. 


FOR SALE — FORTY-SEVEN NEW 
choir gowns, pleated, black poplin, aca- 
demic style. All or part, $3.75 each. Send 
for leaflet. Lindner, 424 T.D. Seventh 
avenue, New York. 

FOR SALE—THREE-MANUAL SKIN- 
ner organ, sixteen registers, including 
harp; sixteen couplers. Excellent condi- 
tion. Bargain. Gatty Sellars, 143 West 
Seventy-fifth street, New York City. 


FOR SALE—ELECTRIC REED ORGAN 
blower $20.00. Primary chest actions. 
Bourdon pipes. Manual and pedal key- 
boards. Address K-5, THE DIAPASON. 


FOR SALE—USED AND NEW ORGAN 
parts and pipes. Pipe Organ Service Com- 
pany, 3318 Sprague street, Omaha, Neb. 
Established 1923. 

FOR SALE — FINE TWO-MANUAL 
and pedal Vocalion reed organ. Single 
unit. Oak case. Address K-7, THE Drapa- 
SON. 


FOR SALE BARGAIN, CLOSING 
out, two pipe organs. Also organ parts. 
Address K-6, THE DIAPASON. 



































POSITION WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—YOUNG MAN 
desires position as organ maintenance 
man. Sixteen years’ experience. Refer- 
ences. Eastern coast preferred. Address 
K-3, THE DIAPASON. 














Mapleville Organ Supply Co. 


Manufacturers of 
Consoles, Relays, Gang Switches, Harp 
and Chime Actions, Chests, Chest Pri- 
maries, Swell Engines, Re-leathering 
and Wiring. 
Write for Catalogue and Prices 


Mapleville - - - Ma. 








Quality Organ Pipes 
Scientifically Scaled, Artistically Voiced. 
Over 50 Years' Service to the Pipe Organ 
Industry. A trial order will convince. 
JEROME B. MEYER & SONS, INC., Mfrs. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 





DENISON BROS. 


Manufacturers of 
ORGAN STOP KNOBS a CHURCH 
AND REED ORGANS 
Name Plates, Pistons, Tilting Tab- 
lets, Stop Keys, etc., of all kinds of 
Ivory and Imitation Ivory 
Established 1877 


DEEP RIVER - - CONN. 
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6525-31 Olmsted Ave. 
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LaMARCHE 


a 


PIPE ORGANS 


! REPAIRING 


Newcastle 2071 


REBUILDING 
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Hall Organs have been 


built and serviced under 


| Mp QO R T A N T ° _ the same management for 


50 years. Back of every 


UR most important objective in the ' ; 
QO installation has been an 


building of Pilcher Organs is to 
insure each purchaser an installation of permanent and ' er 
ES . leniiacen uninterrupted and undivided 
inspiring satisfaction. ... Whether the specification is 
relatively simple or highly involved, the tonal beauty, | responsibility. 
mechanical accuracy and thoroughness of workmanship 
which have characterized Pilcher Organs for 120 years 


are a foregone certainty. . . . That these are more than 


conventional advertising claims is indicated by the con- 


stantly growing number of Pilcher Organs in satisfac- a 
gene 7 | “ok LALL 
tory use... . We respectfully solicit an opportunity to ie, 
: , BEER (> 
" . a °c CaARNC QOL, 
discuss your plans. . .. HENRY PILCHER’S SONS, In- Lee RGAN 


PIPE ORGANS 


corporated, General Offices, Louisville, Ky. capeenarans? ‘@ a i aia 
Gee” OW 7p a) wy CONNECTICUT 


PILCHER Organs 
Ra a ae em 






































‘There is hardly anything in this world 
that some man cannot make a little 
worse and sell a little cheaper 

and the people who consider price only 
are his legitimate prey. 


—Ruskin 





ww KIM BALLco. 


ESTABLISHED 1857 


ORGAN ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 















































